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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


An Appreciative Uncle 


Artists and sculptors of America, give 
full co-operation to your government in 
its effort to adorn public buildings with 
your works! 

It ought not to be-necessary to urge 
this, but the government itself believes 
that the higher an artist stands in his 
profession, the more -reluctant he is to 
take part in competitions; that the artist 
who has acquired a reputation is inclined 
to feel that it is not quite the right thing 
for him to pit his ideas against other ideas 
in contests. If the government is right in 
assuming that there are such artists, then 
such artists are wrong. As a patriotic 
duty they owe the best that is in them to 
the nation which is doing more for art 
than any other nation ever has done in 
the history of art,—and this does not ex- 
cept France. 

Elsewhere in this number of The Art 
Digest is found a listing of still further 
projects which the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department has thrown open 
for competition. In some instances of 
major decoration, the contests are con- 
fined to certain selected artists. In other 
instances, all artists in the nation are 
eligible; and in others, only the artists of 
certain sections. This magazine: is in- 








To Guardians of Wealth: 













in the future. 
greater happiness in the land. 
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* SCULPTURE OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES 


Why not put money in fine art. The 
treasure trove of New York dealers was never 
so great, never so available, never so good 
in values. While the artist has suffered less 
than architect, lawyer, stockbroker and 
banker, he has learned what he has to sell 
is at present great in value and low in 
price. To all the great Museums: Spend the 
interest of those bequests, spend now, buy 
and trade, be affirmative. I+ will bring you 
new members, fame and great satisfaction 
Invest in art building for 


Frederic Newlin Price. 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


63 EAST 57th STREET - - NEW YORK 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


formed from Washington that scores and 
hundreds of similar opportunities are to 
be presented in the near future. 

In its current number, the “Bulletin” 
of the Painting and Sculpture Section says 
this: 

“The higher the position that artists 
believe they occupy™in their profession, 
the more they ‘aré opposed, generally 
speaking, to entering competitions. The 
feeling among them is, at least when they 
talk privately about competitions, that 
they are a snare and a delusion, tempting 
artists to give time, material and expense 
on a gamble which most of the competi- 
tors are bound to lose. Undoubtedly, there 
have been many unjust competitions in 
the past, both on the part of private and 
public organizations which, without pre- 
liminary. expense to the organizations. 
have received the benefit of the ideas of 
a great many competing artists at trying 
expense to the artists. 

“But in inviting a considerable number 
of painters and sculptors to compete for 
the eleven paintings and the eight works 
of sculpture in the Post Office and Jus- 
tice Department Buildings which have not 
yet been allocated, the Section of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture is doing much more 
than merely to consider competitors in 
relation to these specific cammissions. 

“Naturally, as the work of the Section 











PAINTINGS, 


TREE IN SPRING 


THE MACBETH GALLERY 
AMERICAN ART 


11 East 57th Street 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


progresses, it will include more and more 
buildings and, consequently, opportunities 
for more and more artists. Obviously, 
all of the artists who compete for the 
work yet to be given out in the Post 
Office and Justice Department buildings in 
Washington cannot win the competition. 
Many of them, even if they do not win, 
will submit to the Section designs of out- 
standing quality. 

“The only logical thing for the Section 
to do in this case is to consider these out- 
standing designs when they give out fu- 
ture jobs in other Post Offices and Court 
Houses,” 

No matter what have been its sins in 
the past, the American government is not 
neglecting American art any more. 

Artists of America, don’t “high hat” 
Uncle Sam. Give to him the best art that 
you can create for his public buildings. 





Presager of War? 

The elder Morgan—John Pierpont— 
died in 1913, leaving his art collection to 
his son. This son—John Pierpont—sold 
millions of dollars of it just before the 
outbreak of the World War. Presumably 
the funds were well employed during the 
great conflict to enhance the Morgan 
fortune. 

Not until recently have other sales been 
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MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 
By T. W. Earp 


A new book including an important 
text by an author who has known 
the artists personally, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 
with perfect accuracy from... 


DERAIN VAN GOGH CEZANNE 
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MATISSE ROY ROUSSEAU 
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CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and_ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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art news and opinion of the world. Subscrip- 
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| the manufacture of articles they need, 
| particularly to articles with a function. 


made, but within the last few. weeks sev- 
eral have been announced, as recorded in 
The Art Digest. The latest one, men- 
tioned in this number, is his relinquish- 
ment of Fra Angelico’s “Madonna and 
Child With Angels” to Baron Thyssen, 
German steel magnate 
Switzerland. 


now living in 


The art world naturally speculates as to 
what connection there is between these 
two periods in which the younger Mor- 
gan chose to break up the great art col- 
lection which the elder Morgan undoubt- 
edly formed as a prospective monument 
to himself. *t 


' 
Filling a Demand 


Perhaps the most cheering thing that 
has been said in America so far about 
industrial art was spoken the other day 
by Paul Hollister, publicity director of 
R. H. Macy & Co. of. New York, at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in con- 
nection with the observance of Industrial 
Art Week in that city. He suggested 
that the great stores of America were 
about to create a great market for the cre- 
ations of American artists and designers, 
but that they were not going to do this 
out of fullness of heart but because the 
American people had become so art con- 
scious that they woyld demand it in such 
quantities that the merchant would profit. 

The American merchant today has no 
delusions of grandeur, Mr. Hollister said, 
according to the New York “Herald 
Tribune.” He is a new style, practicing 
patron of art, but only for the benefit of 
his customers, and only because “the en- 
lightened selfishness that makes him a 
good merchant dictates that what his cus- 
tomer wants he must offer,” he added. 
Mr. Hollister listed the five functions of 
the “‘good merchant in his alliance with 
the arts.” 

In his simple function as an art dealer, 
the merchant’s customers expect him to 
buy and sell such works of pure art as 
can be found no matter where on this 
globe, Mr. Hollister continued. 


“His customers also expect him to apply || 


artistic principles to the designing and 


That mandate will compel the merchant 
to exercise a fairly high degree of selec- 
tivity in buying his stock, that it may be 
intrinsically ‘good looking’ rather than 
‘ugly.’ 

“It will also reauire him, if goods that 
are ‘good looking’ are not to be had, to 
tease the manufacturer to design them 
more skillfully. If that fails, the mer- 
chant may have to hire his own design- 
ers and create patterns. The great store 
today will be found doing that, in furni- 
ture, hardware, textiles, china, glass, rugs, 
linens, clothing and toys. 

“It almost goes without saying that the 
merchant who has put creative imagina- 


[Continued on page 10} 
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Chicago Society of Etchers Celebrates Its 25th Anniversary 


“Reclining Nude.” A 


The Chicago Society of Etchers, since 1910 
a vital force in the world of etchings, is cele- 
brating its 25th year of activity with a mem- 
bers’ exhibition which ranks with the best this 
organization has ever sponsored. The display, 
being held at the Roullier Art Galleries, Chi- 


“My Friends.” 


An Etching by Mildred 
Bryant Brooks. Award of Merit and $25. 


Mezzotint by Allesandro Mastro-Valerio. Award of Merit and $25. 


cago, through April, comprises 78 prints by as 
many etchers, practically every one present- 
ing some interesting point of view as well as 
varying technique. In addition to staging this 
showing of members’ work, the society is co- 
operating in presenting the Third International 


Uxhibition of Etcl 

Art Institute of Chi 
In recognit 

society has 

six, each ] 


These ; 


ig and Engraving at the 


25th anniversary, the 
awards from three to 
g with it a $25 prize. 


» voted to the following art- 


“Hauling in the Net.” A Drypoint by Gordon Grant. 
Award of Merit and $25. 
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Malcolm Osborne, head of the Royal 
School of Art in Kensington, for his “Portrait 
of Herbert Denison;” Leon R. Pescheret, re- 
cently returned to America after a period of 
study under Mr. Osborne, whose winning effort 
is a drypoint, “Impasse de la Chapelle;” Gordon 
Grant, whose “Hauling in the Net” testifies to 
his knowledge of sailors and the sea; Mildred 
Bryant Brooks, whose etching, “My Friends,” 
with its deep forest illuminated with a shaft 
of light, also won the John Taylor Arms 
award in the last exhibition of the So- 
ciety of American Etchers; Alessandro Mastro- 
Valerio, whose “Reclining Nude” reaches a high 
point of perfection in mezzotint; and N. P. 
Steinberg, who won titled 
“Construction.” 

Aside from the prize-winning prints, the ex- 
hibition covers a wide range of technique, me- 
dium and subject matter. Bertha E. Jaques, 
who has been the enterprising and hard-work- 


ists: 


with his etching 





“Herbert Denison,” a Drypoint by Malcolm 
Osborne of London. Award of 
merit and $235. 


“Impasse de la Chapelle,” a Drypoint by Leon R. Pescheret. 
Award of merit and $25. 


i 





“Construction.” 


ing secretary of the Society since the beginning, 
is represented by a drypoint, “Yucca.” Part 
of the price Mrs. Jaques has paid for her un- 
selfish labor cf love has been the fact that her 
own creative ability as an etcher has been par- 
tially eclipsed by her career as an organizer. 
Stanley Anderson’s “The Hedger” represents 
engraving in its classical purity. John Taylor 
Arms’ “Valley of the Savery” perhaps sur- 
passes in delicacy and breadth even his incom- 
parable cathedrals. Mukul Chandra Dey of 
Calcutta treats a “Sacred Tree” with a point 
of view only possible to a Hindu. Hubert 
Morley, to whom the Chicago Society of Etch- 
ers gave its $50 prize in the Art Institute ex- 
hibition, is here represented by “Gothic Ma- 
donna.” Walter Tittle’s “Rossellino’s Madon- 
na,” a drypoint, is in that artist’s distinctive 
finished manner. Lee Sturges, president of 
the society, clings to his beloved mountains 
with the result that his “Mount Hood” is the 
only mountainous print in the show. Thomas 
Handforth, still in China, sent a fierce-looking 
“Warrior,” and A. Hugh Fisher of London 
has a speaking likeness of “A. FE.” 

Among the color etchers, Will Simmons de- 
picts in aquatint a silver fish floating in air 
under the title “Silver Splash.” and Elizabeth 


Over the Billow 

Baron H. Thyssen-Bornemisza of Switzerland 
purchased Fra Angelico’s “Madonna and Child 
with Angels” from J. P. Morgan and a Bot- 
ticelli, “Portrait of Giuliano de’ Medici’ from 
the estate of the late Otto H. Kahn. 


Venturi, the Italian critic, dates the Fra 
Angelico not later than 1433. “Like most Fra 
Angelicos.” the New York Herald Tribune 


states, “the picture is distinguished by bright 
and magnificent coloring, featuring an abundant 
use of gold, which not only forms the back- 
ground but is echoed in the rosettes of the 
widespread drapery, in the cushion of the 
Madonna and in the vase holding the lily. 





An Etching by N. P. Steinberg. Award 


of merit and $235. 


Orton Jones takes as her text a group of old 
balloon sellers. 

Other exhibitors are: Maurice V. Achener, 
James E. Allen, Anne Anderson, G. A. Brad- 
shaw, Howard Brown, Samuel Chamberlain, 
Elizabeth Colwell, Rose Crosman, Gustaf Dal- 
strom, Charles W. Dahlgreen, Francis F. Dodge, 
H. L. Doolittle, Elizabeth Engelhard, Helen 
Forman, Frances Foy, Eugenie Glaman, Louis 
O. Griffith, John Groth, Martin Hardie, Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, Morris Henry Hobbs, H. 
Lindley Hosford, E. T. Hurley, John Paul 
Jensen, Philip Kappel, John Kelly, Chester 
Leich, Beatrice S. Levy, William Auerbach 
Levy, Martin Lewis, H. Luthmann, Fabio 
Mauroner, Ernest A. Melchert, Frederick Mon- 
hoff, William E. C. Morgan, Roi Partridge, H. 
Nelson Poole, Chester B. Price, Frank W. Ray- 
mond, Ernest D. Roth, Alice E. Rumph, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Eric G. Scott, Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Maxwell S. Simpson, Y. E. 
Soderberg, Carl Strauss, Rodney Thomson, 
Ernest Thorne Thompson, H. Emerson Tuttle, 
Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, Paul Verrees, Emily 
Burling Waite, A. C. Webb, Charles A. Wili- 
movsky, John W. Winkler, Margaret Wright, 
Ellsworth Woodward, Walter C. Yeomans and 
C. Jac Young. 





The brilliance of the conception is heightened 
by the characteristic bright blue cloak and red 
robe of the Virgin, the rose-colored dress of 
the Infant and the sky-blue and light orange 
gowns of the attendant musical angels.” 

Less is known of the other work. When 
Mr. Kahn purchased it in 1914 The Times of 
London referred to it as “An Unknown Bot- 
ticelli.” The Herald Tribune says: 

“Botticelli’s ‘Portrait of Giuliano de’ Medici,’ 
formerly was in the collection of Conte Procolo 
Isolani at Bologna. The portrait was executed 
soon before Giuliano’s death in 1478, at the time 
Botticelli was painting his famous ‘Spring’.” 

No prices were disclosed. The paintings will 
probably be hung in Baron Thyssen’s residence. 
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The Independents!—862 Works Shown with Sculpture the Feature 





“Head in Tennessee Pink Marble,” by 
Albino Cavallito. 


No great change is noted in the 19th annual 
exhibition of the Society of Independent Art- 
ists at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
until April 28. The display is larger, con- 
taining 862 catalogued items, and the sculp- 
ture, which has been effectively installed by 
Jose de Creeft, hits a high mark, but it is 
still given over mainly to those amateur and 
“Sunday” painters who “express” their pent- 
up emotions on canvas in strident colors in 
protest against all happenings, political and 
otherwise. Each year for an admittance fee 
they are allowed to see their works of art 
hanging and their names in print. The old 
faithful members of the society like Pach, Wal- 
kowitz, Baylinson and Sloan still serve as a 
backbone, with the abie assistance of Fred 
Buckholtz, Minna Citron, Bertram Hartman, 
William Meyerowitz and Paul R. Meltsner. 

There is a display of water colors and rugs 
by Indian artists from the Gallery of Ameri- 
can Indian Art, and a section of the galleries 
has been devoted to 29 pictures by inmates 
at Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. As 
explained by Mrs. John Sloan, the convicts 
dabble with art in their “leisure” hours. “Their 
work,” says Mrs. Sloan, “was not so very 


good in the beginning, for they used to copy 
calendars and whatnot, but their instructor was 
paroled and got his job back as a sign painter. 
The next teacher was a better artist.” Then, 
too, there is evidence that Park Ave. is becom- 
ing interested in these Independent shows, and 
examples of work from this blue-veined district 
hangs next to pictures by stenographers, black- 
smiths, radio operators and salesmen. 

The shocking element is not so prominent 
this year as in the old days when the Society 
of Independent artists could be depended on 





“ 


. and after nineteen hundred years!” 
by C. Edwin Brandt.© 


to really startle the public. There are still 
a worthy number of strike pictures, pictorial 
protests against political projects, some satires 
on social conditions and the rich, and painted 
descriptions of operations and other morbid 
subjects. The Hauptmann trial has not been 
neglected and the number of Christs remains 
about the same. One vivid conception shows 
Christ looking out of an apartment window in 
wide-eyed amazement at the world today 
“after 1,900 years!” Self-expression has found 
its way into numerous canvases portraying 
dubious landscapes, houses that cannot stand 
up and are always in danger of crumbling, por- 








Lukeman Is Dead 


Augustus Lukeman, American sculptor, who 
succeeded Gutzon Borglum in working on the 
Confederate memorial on Stone Mountain near 
Atlanta, Ga., died April 4, aged 63. The pro- 
ject, consisting of carving battle scenes on 
the side of the mountain, has lain dormant 
during the depression. Lukeman was largely 
responsible for the equestrian figure of Gen- 
eral Lee which was unveiled in April, 1928, 
by Robert E. Lee 4th. 

Born in Richmond, Va., Mr. Lukeman re- 
ceived his artistic training at the National 
Academy of Design and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. Upon his return to this country 
he was associated with Danie! Chester French 
before establishing a studio of his own. 

Numerous monuments mark Mr. Lukeman’s 
activity as a sculptor. He executed statues 
of President McKinley for Adams, Mass., and 
Dayton, O.; four colossal statues in marble 
for the Royal Bank Building in Montreal and 
four other heroic figures for the Brooklyn In- 
stitute Museum. Also in Brooklyn are his 


Honor Roll and Soldiers’ Memorial in Pros- 
pect Park. Other war monuments are located 
at Elizabeth, N. J., Somerville, Mass., Pitts- 
field, Mass., and Wilmington, Del. 

At Raleigh, N. C., is Lukeman’s “Women 
of the Confederacy.” He was a foreman of 
sculptors at the World’s Fair and was repre- 
sented at the Buffalo Exposition in 1901 and 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. Portrait 
busts of Jefferson Davis and Senator J. Z. 
George are at the National Capitol in Wash- 
ington. The U. S. Grant Memorial at San 
Diego, Cal., the Franklin Pierce monument at 
Concord, N. H.. and the memorial fountain 
for Straus Park in New York City are among 
his better known works. 

For Drew Theological Seminary Lukeman 
made a statue of Francis Asbury. A bust of 
Joseph Henry is at Princeton, N. J. Kit Car- 
son is the subject of an equestrian figure at 
Trinidad, Colo. His gigantic bas-relief of 
Daniel Boone is at Paris, Ky. The design 
for the new Daniel Boone half dollar was his 
last work. 





“Head in Black Belgian Granite,” by 
Jose De Creeft. 


traits that lean to one side with sad eyes and 
figure studies that could have been constructed 
out of ochre colored wrought iron. Still lifes 
of acrobatic fruit and apoplectic kitchen uten- 
sils may also be found. 

This year the exhibiting artists had to an- 
swer 17 questions on their entry blanks, to 
provide a survey of the habits and opinions 
of the exhibitors. Surprising results came from 
these questions. With a conservative unity 
they chose Thomas Benton as one of the five 
greatest living American painters and sculp- 
tors. Although nearly 100 ertists were named 
for important places, John Sloan and Jacob 
Epstein came next. To the question concern- 
ing the place of propaganda in art, those in 
favor outnumbered by more than twice those 
opposed to it. One man thought government 
supervision of art was “rubbish,” while another 
had difficulty setting down his interests and 
accomplishments, but found room for world- 
traveler, patent attorncy, consulting engineer, 
inventor, athlete, New York clubman and 
country gentlemen. A veteran exhibitor set 
down as his most interesting experience the 
time when he recognized a woman on the bus 
as an “exact twin” of a Rembrandt portrait. 








Bishop Dies 
Cortlandt Field Bishop died at his home in 
Lenox, Mass., March 30, aged 64. Continuing 
his father’s interest in art and antiques, he 
was principal owner of the American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries, whose merger he 


negotiated. 
As a young man Mr. Bishop studied at 
Columbia University. He was admitted to 


the bar but practiced, devoting his 
time to the development of automobiles and 
aviation. After the death of his father, David 
Wolfe Bishop, New York banker, he continued 
the family “interest in collecting, building an 
extensive library of rare books culled from 
the outstanding auction sales in Europe and 
this country. 

In 1923 Mr: Bishop purchased The Amer- 
ican Art Association and four years afterwards 
The Anderson Galleries, later effecting their 
merger. He retained the presidency of the 
galleries for a year and then resigned, main- 
taining his holdings and his place on the 
boards of direction. 


never 
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Chicago Holds Two Internationals, for Water Colors and Prints 


“Track Crew.” 


An Etching by Hubert Morley of the United States. 


The Chicago Society of Etchers Prise..¥ 


International displays of water colors and 
prints fill the galleries of the Art Institute of 
Chicago until June 2—the 14th International 
Water Color Exhibition and the third Inter- 
national Exhibition of Etching and Engraving. 
Both are truly “international” in scope, the 


water color show comprising 534 aquarelles 
from sixteen nations, and the print exhibition, 
184 examples from fifteen nations. 

In the water color international the following 
prizes were awarded: the Watson F. Blair 
prize of $600, to Isaac Grunewald of Sweden 
for “The Hand Organ, Cadiz;” the Watson F. 
Blair prize of $400, to Aaron Bohrod of Chi- 
cago for “Road in Peoria;” and the William F. 
Tuthill prize of $100, to Constantine Pougialis 
of Chicago for “Landscape.” The two Blair 
prizes awards are purchase awards and the 


works therefore will be added to the perma- 
nent collection of the Art Institute. Bohrod 
and Pougialis are consistent winners at Institute 
shows. The jury of selection was composed 
of Edgar Miller, Jean Crawford Adams and 
Louis Ritman. Nine pictures were sold dur- 
ing the first four days. 

Several feature displays augment this ex- 
hibition. A whole gallery is devoted to fifty 
water colors by Isaac Grunewald, painted in 
brilliant colors, vivid and gay. Peggy Bacon, 
whose caricatures have brought her wide pub- 
licity, also has an entire gallery to herself. In 
her 28 paintings she roasts on the spit of her 
wit many of the better known art and literary 
figures of New York—especially the art critics. 
A third group is composed of 32 water colors 
by American Indians of the Southwest, chosen 


“Road in Peoria.” A Water Color by Aaron Bohrod of 
Awarded the Watson F. Blair Prize of $400. 


from the Gallery of American Indian Art. 
These paintings are largely by contemporary 
native artists of the Hopi, Navajo, Kiowa, 
Cochiti and San Ildefonso villages. Oscar B. 
Jacobson has made this statement, filled with 
unpalatable truth for the white man: “The 
Anglo-Saxon smashes the culture of any prim- 
itive people that gets in his way, and then, 
with loving care, places the pieces in a mu- 
seum.” 

Eleanor Jewett, critic of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, terms the water color exhibition “a di- 
versified and amusing show; a live show.” 
Paintings of nearly every classification, she 
writes, “are to be found there, some poor, some 
silly, some delightful, and some that are ex- 
cellent. One can stagger around in circles with 
A. Kenneth Ness (whose weird wreck at sea 
caused a furor of irritated comment some two 
seasons ago) or one can balance easily on feet 
well placed upon solid ground and fall in love 
with the circus ponies so magnificently de- 
picted by Dame Laura Knight.” 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News, 
who picked as the outstanding picture a nude 
by George Grosz, was not so flattering: “Pres- 
ence in the show of the Grosz and other pic- 
tures invited from all available sources makes 
this, as in former years, the most ‘professional’ 
of all the institute annuals—the most worth- 
while from the ‘artistic’ standpoint of ‘art ac- 
complished.’ Both the American show and 
the Chicago show are usually swamped by 
half-baked strivings of yearners who never can 
arrive. 

“Not that the water color show hasn’t its 
share of such. The Chicago group is no bet- 
ter than in the recent unlamented Chicago and 
vicinity show of oils. Maybe a little worse. 
It is from the poor average of these that two 
of the prize-winning pictures in the present 
show were chosen, Bohrod’s ‘Road in Peoria’ 
and Pougialis’ ‘Landscape’.” 

The third International Exhibition of Etch- 
ings and Engravings, held in co-operation with 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, was selected by 
Henry Sayles Francis, curator of prints at 
the Cleveland Museum; Reginald Marsh, paint- 
er and etcher of New York; and John Groth, 
member of the Chicago Society of Etchers. The 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal, with 
$75, went to Howard Cook for his “Taxco 
Market,” an aquatint. The Chicago Society 
of Etchers purchase prize of $50 was awarded 
to Hubert Morley, a member, for his etching, 
“Track Crew.” Honorable mentions were 
voted to H. W. Simpson of England, for his 
etching, “Pilgrim’s Progress;” to Valerio Fra- 
schetti of Italy for his etching, “Alexandros;” 
and to René Cottet of France for his engrav- 
ing “Still Life.” 

From this exhibition Mr. Bulliet picked 
Gustaf Dalstrom’s “Pine Tree” as outstand- 
ing. Also he checked “Martin Lewis’ ‘Trum- 
bull Street’ and Ira Moskowitz’ ‘Tree in Au- 
tumn’ (both ‘American scene’); Paul Cadmus’ 
etching of his delightfully vulgar painting, ‘The 
Fleet’s In,’ which scandalized naval officials 
with its suggestion that prostitutes meet the 
boats and fail to scare the sailors from land- 
ing; and, in the foreign sections, Robert Cami’s 
‘Sunday in Rome,’ with a_ half-dressed girl 
applying lipstick, and Frederick Austin’s 
‘Swineherd,’ British. 

“T find, to my chagrin, that I failed to check 
the prize-winning ‘Taxco Market,’ by Howard 
Cook, American, in competition with Diego 
Rivera on Diego’s own ground, and Hubert 
Morley’s ‘Track Crew,’ ‘American scene’ stuff 
a la mode.” 
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Fin de Siecle 


Daumier, in a mellow mood which contrasts 
with the iconoclastic spirit of many of his 
creations, lends to the simple composition of 
“The Drinkers,” reproduced on the cover of 
this issue of Tue Arr Dicest, an atmosphere 
of philosophic contemplation. Possessed with 
a remarkable visual memory, he rarely sketched 
from nature, but, after having observed, re- 
turned home to work in the studio. Daumier 
is extensively represented in the loan exhibi- 
tion of “Independent Painters of Nineteenth 
Century Paris” on view until April 28 at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

In the exhibition catalogue written by Henry 
P. Rossiter and Charles C. Cunningham, 
Honore Daumier is called “a genial romantic 
with an unusual gift of irony. He lived up to 
his expressed wish to be of his own time; 
but he comes close to being universal. . . . 
Having dispensed with all romantic trappings, 
he rolls up his sleeves and proceeds to evolve 
romance and life from ordinary, commonplace 
people in ordinary, commonplace settings. And 
when he is not breaking a lance to help the 
victims of injustice, or tilting at political 
fakirs, he is always the mellow philosopher.” 

From these paintings and prints assembled, 
by Daumier and others, there breathes the 
spirit of nineteenth century Paris—“that gay 
circus fair, with bizarre toys and gaudy trink- 
ets.” The selection was limited to those 
Parisian artists to whom “no person was too 
humble, no scene was too commonplace, to be- 
come transmuted under their observant skill 
into significant and highly individual commen- 
taries on the life of a great city and the 
aesthetic inspirations that mingle and become 
assimilated into its artistic tradition,” William 
Germain Dooley says in The Boston Transcript. 

“Round the subtle appeal of the name of 
Paris,” Mr. Dooley continues, “these works have 
been gathered in all their ‘rugged individualism,’ 
their delight in esoteric color, their willingness 
to disregard and subordinate nature in their 
palettes, and their borrowing of Oriental com- 
positions for purely European techniques. 
Strongly and forcibly one feels the impress 
of personality from these walls. None of them 
was a copyist in the slavish sense of the 
word. The force of the characterizations over- 
whelm one with a sense of acquaintanceship, 
whether they appear in the solidity of Manet’s 
presentations, or the reddish glow of Renoir’s 
figures, the meticulous sensitivity of Degas’s 
portraits, the cynical lucidity of Lautrec, or 
the dramatic power of Daumier. One feels 
the ‘impression,’ the sense of momentarily ar- 
rested and living motion. They are details of 
a grand panorama that was Paris in all its 
absurd and pretentious fascination, sometimes 
commonplace, often sordid, but never banal.” 

Recognizing “the established competence of 
Daumier and others,” Mr. Dooley comments: 
“It mght be said that Henri de Toulouse-Lau- 
trec steals the show. . Even aside from 
the drawings and prints in which with Degas 
and Daumier he dominates that group, the 
vivid life which he has poured into the paint- 
ings is the strongest essence of the exhibition. 
He depicts a gallery of personalities for us 
that makes his Paris not far removed from the 

town of Villon’s picaresque characters. With 

a devastating reality that is as bitter as Jona- 

than Swift’s but which surpasses the latter 

in sardonic humor, he has put forward an un- 
forgettable parade of race touts, music hall 
actresses, procuresses and other efflorescences 
de mal, morbid, caricatured in tortured re- 
straint, their grimy souls laid bare as if by 
scalpel cut.” 

Degas, Forain, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Re- 
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“Anne of Austria’ Is Put on View at Museum 





“Anne of Austria,” by Rubens. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


“Anne of Austria,” Rubens’ noted painting 
of the daughter of the Spanish King Philip 
III and wife of the French King Louis XIII, 
which was bought by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum last January from J. P. Morgan, has now 
been placed on display in the museum’s gal- 
lery of recent accessions. After a month there 
it will be given a place of prominence in the 
galleries devoted to European paintings. 

Harry B. Wehle, acting curator of paintings, 
writing in the museum’s Bulletin, notes that 
the Rubens painting shows the queen years 
younger than she was in 1639 when Mme. de 


Motteville carefully described her in the 
“Mémoires pour servir a Il’histoire d’Anne 
d’Autriche.” Mr. Wehle: 


“Mme. de Motteville saw a mature woman 
who in the preceding year had at last, twenty- 
three years after her early marriage, presented 
the king with an heir, the child who was later 
to be Louis XIV, the foremost personage of 
Europe. The queen, who was at the time of 
the Mémoires thirty-seven years of age, had 
by no means lost her looks if we may believe 
the writer, and Mme. de Motteville was far 
from being a mere bedazzled courtier. Accord- 
ing to her the queen’s head was surmounted 
by a rounded and distinctive frisée coiffure. 
Her eyes, sweet in expression and greenish in 
color, had a perfect beauty. Her face, however, 


noir, Vuillard and Rafaélli are extensively rep- 
resented by paintings and prints. The graphic 
section also lists important works by Jules 
Cheret, Constantin Guys, and others in this 
exhibition, termed ‘the finest thing that has 
happened to Boston.” 


had ‘the defect of a large nose.’ Also she used 
too much rouge, after the manner of the 
Spaniards. ‘Her mouth,’ to quote the Mém- 
oires, ‘was small and rosy, and its smiles ad- 
mirable . . . She had a beautifully shaped face 
and a well-formed forehead. Her hands and 
arms had astounding beauty and all Europe 
sang their praise; their whiteness, without ex- 
aggeration, was like that of snow .. . She had 
a throat very handsome but not perfect. She 
was tall and her bearing was stately without 
being haughty. Her face in general had great 
charm, and her beauty aroused in the hearts 
of those who saw her a tenderness always ac- 
companied by veneration and respect.’ 

“In the portrait of Anne now added to the 
Museum’s collection, Rubens had discovered 
the same admirable qualities as Mme. de Mot- 
teville. Though the queen is still a-very young 
woman she has already a dignity verging on 
majesty. The eyes are gentle, however, and 
the little Hapsburg mouth is not unpleasing. 
The loveliness of her hands is not exaggerated 
in the description and her snowy skin is in- 
deed extraordinary. We see no reason to 
quarrel even with her rouge. Perhaps it was 
only in later years that her Spanish penchant 
for the color pot asserted itself. 

“The quality of her flesh might better be 
compared to pearls than to snow, and the 
pearliness is marvelously played up by the 
black silk dress. Her right hand holds a brown 
fur muff, while the left rests passively on her 
lap. She is seen against a stately setting of 
dark pilaster, soaring arch, and golden cary- 
atids. Behind her in gorgeous billowing folds, 
vital like the core of a cyclone, is a blue silk 
curtain brocaded with golden fleurs-de-lis.” 
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The Product of Barnard’s $750,000 Chisel 


George Grey Barnard at Work on His Monumental “Rainbow Arch.” 


It has been nearly 20 years since an ex- 
hibition of the works of George Grey Bar- 
nard, famous American sculptor, has been held. 
He has been written about extensively in the 
newspapers and his projects have been watched 
and commented on by the public, but he has 
held no public showing. The coming exhibi- 
tion, therefore, opening at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries on April 16 and continuing 
through May 4, will be one of the most im- 
portant art events of the New York season. 
Included in the large display will be photo- 
graphs and details of his famous 90 foot 
“Rainbow Arch,” a memorial to the dead of 
the World War, upon which he has been work- 
ing for 15 years, as well as a Lincoln figure 
very similar to the much discussed Lincoln 
statue now standing in London near West- 
minster Abbey. 

Barnard’s figure of “The Christ” shows a 
muscular figure of Jesus with arms upraised 
in anger before a closed money vault. In 
Barnard’s internretation. Christ is not the 
wilted figure of tradition. but a worker, a 
carpenter, a_ revolutionist, who threw the 
money changers from the temple: a powerful 
man, a figure which the strong men who do 
the world’s work can respect. Of unusual 
character is the sculptor’s newest work “Pros- 
titute and the Gluttons.” and “Mother Earth 
and Child.” In the latter piece the Earth 
Mother, a woman with a fierce, somber face, 
rests upon a shovel. a spade and a pitchfork. 
Between her breasts she holds a man-child, 
symbolizing Humanity, and from her left hand 
there emerges a number of little figures, sug- 
gesting the excess of productive energy which 
is hers. ; 


Another work of equally arresting character 
is a bas-relief, “The Sermon on the Mount.” 
On one side is a half head with a single huge 
eye towards which marches the stream of civil- 
ization. Below, in a group of four figures, 
stands Cain, the first killer, while on the upper 
right is a figure symbolizing Christ the Worker, 
and grouped about Him are the builders, the 
constructive forces of civilization. 

In erecting the heroic “Rainbow Arch,” 
which is still in plaster and is yet to be carved 
in stone, Barnard enjoys several advantages. 
Since it is to be erected at his own expense 
on his own property. he is not bothered by 
committees or bound by the predilections of 
any public authority. He is his own designer 
and does not have to subordinate his concep- 
tion of size, material or color to any other 
artist. There are no patrons to make sugges- 
tions or bother him with protests. The huge 
model temporarily has been installed in the 
abandoned power house at 216th St. and Har- 
lem River and may be viewed there by the 
public. The arch itself is to be nearly 100 
feet in height, 60 fect from pier to pier and 
36 feet in depth. Of special significance to a 
world again distressed by the imminence of 
war, this monument shows a sacrificial army 
of young men, ascending like angels to the 
realms above, while on the other side the 
grief-stricken fathers and mothers ask the 
question “Why?” 

It is the estimation of the 72-year-old 
sculptor Barnard that eight more years will be 
required to finish his gigantic task. In 45 
years of labor he has acquired $750,000 dol- 


lars from his sculpture. From his statues of 


Filling a Demand 
[Continued from page 4] 


tion into the merchandise he has bought 
will presumably exercise taste of an art- 
istic sort in packaging and displaying his 
wares. 

“The fourth function of the good mer- 
chant in his alliance with the arts is a 
purely technical function within his ad- 
vertising staff. That function, of course, 
is to reflect in his advertising some of the 
intrinsic attractiveness, or what we can 
call ‘look-at-ability’ of his merchandise. 
Advertising is only the voice of trade, 
and if you sometimes miss a third or 
fourth or fifth dimension in what you read 
and hear, perhaps it is because the mer- 
chant himself, or even his merchandise, 
lacked those extra dimensions. 

*‘Now, in order to pursue the four prior 
functions, the American merchant has to 
know a little something about art. He 
will either absorb or learn it himself, or 
hire somebody to teach him; he will hire 
buyers who know it, or get somebody to 
teach them. In short, his fifth function 
is that of taking art seriously, of getting 
on top of the subject and his relation to 
it as naturally as he gets on top of the 
subject of discount, of control, of deliv- 
ery, of inventory and of management.” 

So, the great stores are going to func- 
tion for art in five different ways. Who 
is entitled to credit for this? According 
to Mr. Hollister, not the stores themselves: 
they operate for profit. The truth is that 
profits for them through art have been 
made available through the long years 
spent by others in furtherance of art 
understanding and appreciation. The par- 
ticipants have been museums, art organi- 
zations, clubwomen, the colleges and in- 
defatigable individuals. 

Now is a good time to begin all over 
again, and make certain that American 
artists and American designers will create 
the art that American stores are going 
to sell. 


Benton Cries Quits 
Editor of Tue Arr Dicest, 
Dear Sir: 

It was my understanding that because | 
took The Art Front questions away from them 
and published my answers to them in your 
paper that you were further to publish their 
comments and allow me the rebuttal which 
they refused. 

I considered The Art Front’s questions 
thoughtfully and without personal references 
and I expected comment and discussion to 
continue on that plane. As both the article 
written by Mr. Davis in your paper and the 
one by Mr. Burck in The Art Front have 
dropped back to the level’ of a personal at- 
tack, I am no more interested. The contro- 
versy in so far as I am concerned is closed. 


Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. Benton. 





Lincoln alone, he made $260,000. The “Rain- 
bow Arch” is his debt to the dead and the liv- 
ing victims of the war, and if necessary he will 
spend every dollar that he has made with his 
chisel and hands. These hands, it may be ob- 
served, are the hands of a workman; dark with 
stains of clay and plaster, scarred.and seamed 
with splinters of stone and marble, thick and 
calloused from gripping chisel and mallet. 
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Dallas Annual 


Dallas, Tex., is holding its seventh annual 
Allied Arts Exhibition at the Museum of Fine 
Arts through April 21, displaying 162 entries 
—oils, water colors, pastels, prints and sculp- 
ture. 

Numerous awards were made by a jury com- 
posed of Mrs. Patrick Hill, Fort Worth; Mrs. 
Alexander H. Bailey, Dallas; Miss Dorothy 
LaSelle, Denton; Don Brown, Shreeveport, Ia.; 
James Chillman, Jr.; and Lloyd Rollins, 
director of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mrs. Amy Edmund Zonne served as alternate 
for prints and drawings. 

The Kiest Memorial fund purchase prize cf 
$100 went to Allie V. Tennant for a sculptured 
head in black Belgian marble, “Negro.” Harry 
Carnohan was awarded the $50 Neiman-Mar- 
cus Co. purchase prize for “West Texas Land- 
scape,” an oil. Other purchase prizes were: 
the A. Harris & Co. award to Otis Dozier for 
an oil, “Still Life;” the Sanger Brothers $50 
prize to Everett Spruce’s oil, “Swollen Stream;” 
and the Lawrence Pollack purchase prize of 
$25 which was divided between two water 
colors—Rosalie Speed’s “Canton Street” and 
Velma Davis’ “Fruit.” 

Further purchase prizes were, the Dallas Art 
Association print and drawing prize of $15, 
divided between Edward G. Eisenlohr’s litho- 
graph, “Passing of the Storm” and Alice Kra- 
mer’s drawing, “Begonia.” Maggie Joe Wat- 
son and Helen Brooks caused the division of 
the Dallas Art League’s $10 purchase prize 
for their respective drawings, “Fields” and 
“Profile.” The Dallas Print and Drawing Col- 
lectors Society purchase prize of $15 was also 
divided between Jerry Bywaters’ lithograph, 
“Gargantua,” and Charles T. Bowling’s draw- 
ing, “Mexican Business District.” 

Honorable mention in oils was accorded 
thirteen artists: Maud West, Harry Lawrence, 
Verda Ligon, Granville M. Deane, Eugenia 
Nowlin, Thomas Stell, Jr., Ruby Stone, Bess 
Carr, Alice Kramer, William Lester, Edward 
G. Eisenlohr, Jerry Bywaters and Alexander 
Hogue. Recognition in water color went to 
Margaret Fleming, Maud West and Jerry By- 
waters; in drawings and prints to Roberta 
Blewett Harper and William Elliott; pastel, 
Charles T. Bowling. 


The Roerich Pact 


When the Roerich Pact is signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of many nations at the Pan- 
American Union in Washington, D. C. on April 
15, it will-constitute one of the most impor- 
tant steps toward humanitarian relationships 
tecorded in diplomatic history. To insure 
Protection in times of war and peace for 
artistic, scientific, religious and historic insti- 
tutions and sites, as well as cultural treasures, 
the Pact provides for their designation by a 
Banner of Peace to be unfurled as a symbol 
of their inviolability at all times. 

Nicholas Roerich instigated a treaty for 
the preservation of cultural monuments in 
1904 which has at last culminated in the 
Roerich Pact. The Banner bears upon a 
white ground a crimson circle which en- 
closes three crimson spheres. The mations 
agree that treasures so marked are neutral and 
that they will protect them from destruction 
at all times. “The new treaty expresses the 
ideal that the future will never again see the 
destruction of libraries, cathedrals and other 
treasures, which have unfortunately marked 
the history of human relations thus far,” says 
Louis L. Horch, chairman of the permanent 
committee for the Roerich Pact and the Ban- 
ner of Peace. 
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11 of 18 Pictures in Higgins’ Show Are Sold 





“Captive,” by Eugene Higgins. 


Eleven of the 18 paintings recently exhibited 
by Eugene Higgins at the Kleemann Galleries, 
New York, were sold, according to the an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Kleemann. The ex- 
hibition was arranged after an interview with 
Mr. Higgins, who suggested that since most 
dealers habitually asked him for his good 
paintings, Mr. Kleemann should show some of 
his actually “good” pictures. Then he delved 
into racks and stocks and brought out these 
18 small pictures which in his judgment con- 
stituted some of the finest things he had done. 

These somber and melancholy canvases, filled 
with the artist’s strange figures of miners, 
lonely and burdened people, laborers and rag 
pickers, evoked considerable praise from the 
critics. Particularly revealing and encouraging 
was the review of Lewis Mumford in the 
New Yorker. In discussing these earlier paint- 
ings, which have never been publicly shown 
before, Mr. Mumford said: “Mr. Higgins is 
a painter of an older generation. He is now 
in his sixties. In method of painting, he is 
even nearer to Ryder than are the younger 
neo-romantics, who have now annexed Hig- 
gins. In contrast to his newer work, Hig- 
gins’ older canvases have been deliberated over, 
worked over; they are almost enamelled in 
their own paint and varnish, and the color 
glows through some of them as it must have 
glowed in the early Ryders. The result is not, 
as you might expect, imitation Ryders; these 
paintings of Higgins have a vitality of their 
own, and two or three of them will, I think, 
stand up proudly among the best things that 
are painted today. Forget the labels. Here 
is a painter. 


“Higgins has felt the misery and bleakness 
and fear of everyday life, but he has neither 
melodramatized it in vulgar platitudes nor 
succumbed to it; he has touched it, as Daumier 
and van Gogh touched it, with a tender hu- 
manity. In painting, at least, sorrow is shared 
and reconciled. The worker, the rag picker, 
the lonely immigrant, and the mine explosion 
were some of Higgins’ subjects long before the 
re-warmed cliches of Marxism were served after 
the soup at respectable dinner tables. Here, 
too, fashions have caught up with him. No 
matter. Some time during the last 30 years 
he did half a dozen paintings that will prob- 
ably outlast either praise or the neglect of 
his contemporaries.” 

“He sees the figure in its bulk rather than 
in its details,” explained Royal Cortissoz in 
the New York Herald Tribune, “and the same 
breadth, the same simplicity, may be observed 
in his color—always kept in a low key, though 
here and there a patch of sky or some other 
luminous motive will enrich a canvas of his. 
There is a good deal of power in his drafts- 
manship as there is in his whole grasp upon 
form. Then, too, he has what is so seldom 
reckoned with amongst our artists, a feeling 
for subject, for sentiment, for drama. One 
result of this is that these 18 pictures, so alike 
in a certain sense, are nevertheless varied and 
brimming over with the artist’s sympathy.” 


Garth School in San Francisco 
At the John Garth School of Art in San 
Francisco, Cal., classes are scheduled for the 
study of drawing and painting from life. A 
special painting class is for business men. 
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Benton and Wood, from the Middle-West, Hold New York Show 


“Preparing the Bill,’ by Thomas H. Penton. 


With the closing of the Thomas Benton show 
at the Ferargil Galleries, New York, comes 
the first New York exhibition of the drawings 
and paintings of Grant Wood, to continue at 
the same galleries until May 4. Consisting of 
about 40 pictures, including drawings and 
sketches for murals, the show embraces Wood’s 
whole career, from an early water color done 
when he was 15 years old, to his latest paint- 
ing, “Death on Ridge Road,” just completed 
and shown for the first time. Except for two 
new works, all the paintings have been loaned 
for the occasion, including “American Gothic,” 
by the Art Institute of Chicago; “Dinner for 
Threshers,” by Stephen C. Clark; and “Fall 
Plowing,” lent by Marshall Field. Among 
others shown for the first time in New York 
are “Birthplace of Herbert Hoover,” “Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere,” “Stone City,” and “Ar- 
nold Comes of Age.” There is also a group 
of early paintings done in Wood’s first im- 
pressionistic style. 

As one of the famous Benton-Wood-Curry 
trio of Middle Western painters, Wood presents 
the unusual example in American art of a 
painter who has attained world-wide recogni- 
tion and fame working uninterruptedly in the 
small city of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, without 
seeking a New York showing. This, his first 
New York exhibition, comes after success has 
been achieved in his own section. Born on a 
farm in Iowa of Quaker parents, Wood’s first 
materials were the large sheets of cheap white 
cardboard that were enclosed in the wooden 
boxes of huge square crackers that his father 
bought in the village store, and his first studio 
was underneath the oval dining room table. 
which was covered with a red checkered table 
cloth. After a varied life of finding himself, 
Wood, now at the age of 43, has hit a definite 
stride. He was first influenced during a trip 
to Munich when he observed a man in a 
museum copying a painting, using the old 
master’s technique of glazing. He was fas- 
cinated by this method; its restrained brilliance 
impressed him. On his return to Iowa, he 
found himself looking upon landscapes, the 


people, the familiar objects in a new and dif- 
ferent light. 


Painting a picture, it is said, is a long, drawn 
out affair for Grant Wood. He is so particular 
about his drawing that he even goes so far 
as to consult mail order catalogs for details 
of farm implements, women’s clothing and wall 
paper. The actual painting of a canvas goes 
on for seven or eight weeks from 14 to 18 
hours a day. He applies paint in coats, one 
over the other, and when he is finally satisfied, 
there may be seven or eight layers beneath. 
Humor and patience are his and in his work 
and in his teaching Grant Wood has fought 
for the theory that a painter should draw from 
his own experience, whatever that experience 
is. He is a pioneer in the development of 
regional art, and, by using his own life and 
surroundings as moterial, he has laid a path 
for others to follow. 

Much attention was focused on Thomas Ben- 
ton’s exhibition, both by the public and by 
the critics. Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times mentioned the “growth” of Ben- 
ton and his “vigor in draftsmanship,” saying 
that the display “contains much that is of 
interest and certain genuine high spots.” Royal 
Cortissoz in the New York Herald Tribune 
noted that “here and there are signs of the 
artist’s familiar addiction to somewhat un- 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Calm as a barren rock in the serene 
waters of simplicity lies the ultimate bar- 
rier of stupidity, while on the other hand 
those bounding waves and brilliant rip- 
ples of ornament end in the whirlpools 
of over-elaboration. These constitute the 
Scylla and Chrybdis of art. You can take 
so much out that what is left is without 
zest or interest, or you can put so much 
in that the general scheme is smothered 
under an avalanche of trivialities. All 
great art is simple, but not all simple 
performances are great or even art. Elab- 
oration is an essential of art, but elab- 
oration of ornament or detail can defeat 
its original purpose. It is in the nice 
balance of simplicity and elaboration that 
genius declares itself. 


“Arbor Day,” by Grant Wood. Collection of Edwin Hewitt. 


dulating contours, but on the whole they are 
less assertive than hitherto.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the New York Amer- 
ican, who always takes the interest of the art- 
ist to heart, spoke in plain words: “The types 
and scenes he portrays are strong types and 
scenes—two-fisted factory workers striking for 
higher wages, illiterate mountaineers ‘gettin’ 
religion,’ black bucks ploughing up their cot- 
ton fields or out for a stroll with their sweet- 
hearts, and cowboys busting in a_broncho. 
They make for lively pictures and Benton lends 
to them a robust liveliness of his own. But 
he does it all with too much regard for cari- 
cature and too little regard for art. 

“Of this defect Benton himself seems to have 
become aware. Certainly he has begun to study 
his merits and weaknesses. The study is in- 
dicated in his recent works. He has found 
that he is a forceful draughtsman and a pow- 
erful designer, one who can tell a strong story 
with smashing boldness. Apparently he has 
also found that his boldness is not synonymous 
with profundity, in other words, that his pic- 
tures lack depth of expression. ... He must 
decide whether or not to expand his remark- 
able abilities. If he continues in his present 
path he will become a better and better pic- 
torial journalist. If he is to become a great 
painter he will have first to dedicate himself 
to great painting. In my opinion he is capable 
of either goal. He does not need to change 
his subject matter. He does not even have 
to probe deeper into the American spirit. What 
he needs to probe is his own soul.” 

In his review in the New York Sun, Henry 
McBride was not so considerate. “It is just 
as rough and tough an art as ever it was,” 
wrote Mr. McBride, “but it does manage to 
evade politics and to center concretely upon 
such phases of American life as the artist has 
met with. These experiences are elementary 
and of a type to meet the intelligence of 
tabloid readers, but the fact remains that the 
tabloid is an American institution and cannot 
be saddled upon another country. In like 
fashion, the art of Thomas Benton bears no 
imprint of European culture. You can take 


* it or leave it, but you cannot deny that it is 


native.” 
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Benton Goes Home 


Tired of “interminable talk and Communist 
intellectuals,” Thomas Hart Benton, prominent 
American muralist, has returned to the state 
from whence he came, Missouri. Mr. Benton 
will soon begin work on the historical murals 
which he is doing for the Missouri State Capitol 
at Jefferson City and will take up his duties 
as director of painting at the Kansas City Art 
Institute. His 24 years in New York, he 
feels, are far too many. 

Interviewed by a reporter of the New York 
Herald Tribune just before the closing. of his 


“ exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries, Mr». Ben- 


ton made some pointed criticisms of radical 
artists who leave their easels to engage in 
social propaganda. “Don’t get the idea,” he 
said, “that I have any hatred for Communists 
—I used to be one of them myself ten years 
ago, and I am still a collectivist. But they 
are annoying, like a mosquito, and they keep 
me talking too much for my own good. I’m 
sick of them, their talk and their views, which 
are not based on anything except reports. My 
main quarrel with this New York group of 
radical intéllectuals is not their “social objec- 
tives so much as their dogmatic, rational be- 
liefs. They twist reality for the sake of their 
beliefs. 

“They want to take the Marxist slant at 
everything. Why, gol ding it, the Marxian 
idea was built up in 1848. How can it be 
valid in every gol dinged detail today? If the 
radical movement is to get anywhere in this 
country it has got to drop Marxism as an 
outworn historical and economic notion and 
rely wholly on a pragmatic observance of de- 
veloping facts. You can’t impose imported 
ideologies on people. The point I wish to 
make is that social revolution has got to come 
from the grass-roots. But the way the Com- 
munist intellectuals are going about it—never! 
Communism is a joke everywhere in the United 
States except New York.” 





No Embarrassment Now 


In the old pre-Impressionist days nudes were 
something of a problem for many of us. The 
pictorial studies of the undraped female form 
seemed almost too realistic to be displayed in 
a public gallery. There was always the ques- 
tion of how much attention to give them. 
Should we ignore them priggishly and hurry on 
to that enchanting still-life of an old bean pot 
at twilight? Or should we linger before them 
and risk having our studious gaze mistaken 
for a leer? It was a delicate situation. But 
the modern nude presents no such problem. It 
is an assortment of planes and pigments that 
cannot embarrass even the most self-conscious 
spectator. You can study it as dispassionately 
as if it were a plate of vegetables. In fact, 
upon consulting your catalogue you may find 
‘that it is a plate of vegetables—Weare Hol- 
brook, in the New York “Herald Tribune.” 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


are available at the 


VALENTINE GALLERY 
69 East 57th Street New York 


MILTON AVERY JOHN KANE 
LOUIS EILSHBMIUS CHAS. G. SHAW 
LEON HARTL RAPHAEL SOYER 
‘JOSEPH STELLA 
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Paints 132-Foot Mural of Logging Industry 





Section of Mural, “Logging the Northwest,’ by Kenneth Callahan. 
This Section Measures 16 by 12 feet. 


A gigantic and magnificent mural depicting 
the rugged grandeur of ‘the Northwest and its 
most glamorous industry, lumbering, has just 
been completed by Kenneth Callahan. .This 
132-foot continuous mural shows originality of 
style and a fine freedom in achieving bold 
patterns from the essential elements of the log- 
ging industry, and yet, in spite of that free- 
dom, it is so true in its portrayal that it com- 
mands admiration from callous-handed lum- 
bermen. The colors are predominantly in som- 
bre shades of grey, green and brown. It has 
just been exhibited at the Washington State 
Armory at Tacoma under the sponsorship of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, compelling at- 
tention from all types of visitors as evidence 
of its catholic appeal. 

Callahan, aside from his work as an artist, 
is assistant director of the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum and is widely recognized as a leading art 
critic of the Northwest. He started his huge 
mural more than two years ago with four 
panels. As he worked, the artist developed his 
idea and added section after section until he 
had covered all aspects of a great industry. 
It was not until the panels were installed in 
the Tacoma Armory that the artist had his 
first opportunity to view his work complete, 
yet the mural has been pronounced by one 
critic “a perfect piece of composition.” Cal- 
lahan employed tempera as his medium, pre- 
paring his dry pigment in a manner similar 
to that used by the old masters. The panels 





were given a coating of shellac to make them 
moisture proof. 

Callahan is highly regarded in his own sec- 
tion. Terry Pettus, writing of the mural in the 
Tacoma Ledger, was fulsome in his praise. 
“No one,” he said, “can view this work and 
come away without having felt something of 
the grandeur—something of the squalor— 
something of the heroic proportions of the in- 
dustry which, it is true, has denuded some of 


_our mountains, but which has also built most 


of our cities. 

“To the eternal credit of the artist he has 
avoided the habit of so many paint slingers 
who attempt to romanticize or prettify the 
Northwest . . . There is considerable beauty of 
a majestic nature and more than a little for- 
bidding ruggedness about our mountains and 
our forests, but certainly there is little to war- 
rant the use of such a dehydrated term as 
pretty. 

“In the case of logging, who can say that 
it contains any element either fragile or deli- 
cate? Certainly the occupation that inspired 
the tales of Paul Bunyan, America’s only folk 
lore, should be given the rough, heroic treat- 
ment its gigantic proportions deserve. 

“There is considerably more to this busi- 
ness than the statistical reports cf board feet 
and Callahan has ‘caug.t it. He knows the 
Northwest—he can fee] it and, above all, he 
has the sheer ability to transfer this broad 
intense conception to the panels.” 





JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, ne. 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
by 


LOUIS KRONBERG 


Until April 13 inclusive 
ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Eugenie »by Monticelli Feature of Auction 


“The Empress Eugenie,” 


The collection of American and European 
paintings assembled by Charles A. Walker of 
Brookline, Mass., has been placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Rains Galleries, New. York. pre- 
vious to its dispersal the evening of April 26 
This collection includes most of the artists who 
have enjoyed “collector interest” for some 
time back, and features, among others, a not- 
able painting of the Empress Eugenie by Mon- 
ticelli—a picture which was executed at the 
order of the Empress and was to form the 
central motif of a series of five panels for 
her private apartment. The Empress is the 
central figure, surrounded by a bevy of young 
women, all dressed in the fancy attire of the 
Louis XVI, period. 

This work was painted about 1868. It sur- 
vived the devastation of Paris during the 
Franco-German war of 1870. It was sold di- 


F=CHILDE | 4pril 120 


HASSAM 


Etchings and Pastels 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 
578 Madison Avenue, at Sith Street 


by Adolphe Monticelli. 


rect by the Empress at the time of -her resi- 
dence in England to an art gallery which later 
sold it to Joseph Jefferson, American actor- 
painter famous for his characterization of “Rip 
Van Winkle” and Bob Acres in Sheridan’s 
“The Rivals.” Some of Jefferson’s own land- 
included in this collection. 

Joseph Israels is represented by a painting 
of a young Dutch fisher-girl, attired in’a sim- 
ple rural Dutch costume. “The Chief’s De- 
parture,” a painting by Eugene Fromentin, 
showing an Arab chief and his mounted retinue 
about to depart on a raid, is an interesting 
example of this type of painting. “The First 
Communion” is a ‘sensitively painted religious 
picture by Courtois, depicting a church interior 
lighted by candles. Sargent’s copy of a Stuart 
portrait of Washington; a Millet study of a 
peasant; several Mauve paintings; Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s portrait of Sir Richard Steele; Diaz’ 
“Descent from the Alps;” Millet’s sketch for 
“The Gleaners;” Ribera’s “St. Peter Penitent;” 
and two pictures by the inventor, S. F. B. 
Morse, are other items. 

Also represented are Van Ostade, William 
Chase, Delacroix, William Morris Hunt, 
Jacques, Mettling, Toulmouche, Allston, Van 
der Meer, Fuller, Ryder and Bargue. 


scapes are 


A Browning Find 


The discovery of 22 unpublished autograph 
letters by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
Robert Browning, containing hitherto unknown 
details of. the: -Browning’s married life, has 
been announced by the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson’ Galleries, where they will be 
sold at auction on ‘April 24. : The. letters; ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Browning’s two sisters, Hen- 
rietta and Arabel Barrett, were discovered last 
year by a member: of Mrs.: Browning’s family 
in London. These letters, which fill certain 
gaps in the collections of published letters, 
and supply vital information, are finely writ- 
ten in black ink on exceptionally thin paper. 

Of importance is the first extant letter writ- 
ten by Elizabeth after her marriage, the first 
letter to the Barrett sisters by Robert Brown- 
ing after marriage, an hitherto unrecorded re- 
port of Elizabeth’s fear that the use of mor- 
phine would prevent the birth of a child, and 
a dramatic description. by Robert Browning 
of the 32 hours during which his son was 
born,, gave his first cry, and was bathed and 
fed for the first time. 

In spite of her illness and her father’s ir- 
rational opposition to the marriage of any of 
his children, the Brownings were married’ in 
1846 in St. Marylebone Church, London. The 
bride returned to the home of her father and 
the marriage was kept secret for seven days. 
Mrs. Browning’s letter to her sisters contains 
the denial that the marriage was an elope- 
ment. “Understand, both of you,” she writes, 
“that, if, from the apparent necessities of the 
instant, I consented to let the ceremony pre- 
cede the departure some few days it was on 
the condition of not seeing him again in that 
house and-until we went away. ... There 
was no elopement in the case, but merely a 
private marriage as he wished it and 
had promised not to see me, I thought it was 
mere caviling on my part to make a difficulty. 
Wilson (her personal maid) knew nothing till 
the night before.” 

Mrs. Browning explained that she did not 
tell her sisters of the marriage before her 
departure because she wanted none of her 
father’s wrath to fall on them. After she had 
received the first packet of letters from home, 
she mentioned that she had expected to be 
hurt by her father’s letters, but that the 
epistle of her brother George was unexpected- 
ly severe. She writes as follows: “I thank 
and bless you my dearest Henrietta and Ara- 
bel . . . what I suffered in reaching Orleans 
at last holding all these letters in my hands, 
can only be’ measured by my deep gratitude 
to you, and by the tears and kisses I spent on 
every line of what you wrote me.” 

Of her husband’s devotion, Mrs. Browning 
writes: “He put out all his’ great faculties to 
give me pleasure and comfort. ... And he 
loves ‘me more and more. Today we have 
been together a fortnight, and he said to 
me with a deep, serious tenderness, ‘I kissed 
your feet, my Ba, before I married you, but 
now I would kiss the ground under your feet. 
I love you with a so much greater love’.” 

When romance came to Elizabeth she was 
40 years old and Browning was 36. Before 


[Continued on page 21] 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


Horace Day, Harriette de Sanchez, Lewis Kim- 

ball, Felicia Meyer, James L. Montague, 

Howard Ahrens, William Taylor, Ivonne du 

Bois, Stewart Eldridge and a group of others. 
APRIL 16 TO 30 AT THE 


ART GALLERIES OF THE SQUIBB BLDG. 
745 Fifth Avenue (near 57th St.) 
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Lue Osborn Had Benefit of Henri Philosophy 


“Portrait of Corday Simmons,” by Lue Osborn. 


Imaginative landscapes and figure studies 
make up Lue Osborn’s exhibition at the Grant 
Gallery, New York, until April 27. In her 
distinctive work, this artist employs cool tones 
of deep greens and blues, usually placing her 
subjects against a wide-stretching background, 
mystically patterned. Her work is delicately 
executed. Aside from the richness of color and 
the fine imaginative qualities, the artist has 
well balanced composition and employs every 
inch of her canvas to an advantage. The 
portrait which Fue Art Dicest reproduces is 
a study of her husband, Corday Simmons, and, 
incidently, the only portrait Miss Osborn has 
painted from life. 


During her student days at the Chicago Art 
Institute, she was attracted by Robert Henri’s 
“Segovia Girl,” in the Institute collection. 
Later, while visiting in New York, she was 
on her way to a dinner party in Gramercy 
Park when on impulse she stopped at Henri’s 
studio and rang his bell. Henri was pleased 
at her appreciation of his painting and inter- 
ested in her ideas and thoughts on art as a 
method of life. He suggested that, on getting 
back home, she send him some of her work 
for criticism. So began a correspondence course 
in criticism and-theory of painting which, inter- 
spersed by occasional visits to New York and 


SOCIETY of 
INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
Through April 28th 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
10. A.M. to 10 P.M, 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 





long talks, lasted until Henri’s death. His 
letters, sometimes severe, but always sympa- 
thetically critical, tempered by his gentle, 
thoughtful and deeply spiritual philosophy of 
art and life, are among her precious posses- 
sions. 

One letter in particular—his “medicine” let- 
ter, written to her during an illness when she 
could not send him work for criticism—de- 
serves to be quoted. “Art work,” he wrote 
to her, “is very healthy; we work hard and 
get up high tension, get very tired and all 
that—but! the youngest people I know—for 
their ages—are artists—that is to say those 
who invent and project—for these, of course, 
are the true artists. To study art is to study 
order, relative value; to get at fundamental 
constructive principles. It’s the great study 
of the inside, not the outside of Nature. Such 
pursuit evokes justice, simplicity and good 
health.” 


Walter Fearon Is Dead 


Walter P. Fearon, art dealer in New York 
and London, died recently at his New York 
apartment, aged 59. A native of England, he 
was for many years attached to the Cottier 
Gallery, one of New York’s oldest art firms. 
After the successive deaths of Cottier and his 
successor, Inalis, Mr. Fearon assumed full man- 
agement. Later he dissolved the firm and 
started the Fearon Galleries. Still later he 
opened a branch in London. 

Instrumental in the formation of the Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis collection, installed in the Phila- 
delphia publisher’s home at Wyncote, Pa., Mr. 
Fearon continued until his death to bring por- 
traits by Hoppner, Beechey and others of the 
Old English school to America. 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


Will Disperse at 
Public Sale 
April 29 — May 4 
Daily at 2:15 


The Notable 
Collection of 


AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


and Decorations 


Formed by 
MRS. STANLEY H. 
LOWNDES 
And the Late 
MR. LOWNDES 


Sold by the Order of Mrs. Lowndes 


The most important and exten- 
sive private collection of Ameri- 
can furniture to appear at public 
sale in some time. Over twelve 
hundred catalogue lots includ- 
ing mahogany pieces in the tra- 
dition of the most eminent Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Rhode 
Island cabinetmakers; an out- 
standing group of fine mirrors; 
and a large amount of attractive 
walnut and maple furniture. 

A remarkable range of embroid- 
ered samplers, historical chintzes, 
and prints; historical blue Staf- 
fordshire ware, Liverpool pitch- 
ers, lustreware, Oriental 
Lowestoft, early glass, and other 
decorations. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FULLY 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THE SIX SESSIONS 
OF SALE SENT FOR ONE DOLLAR 


‘Bids Executed Gratis 


American Art Association 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Dr. Barnes Buys 2 Renoirs; He Now Has 175 


Two paintings by Renoir have been bought 
by Dr. Albert Barnes from New York art 
galleries for the famous Barnes Collection at 
Merion, Pa., near Philadelphia. The “Portrait 
of Mademoiselle Jeanne Durand-Ruel,” here- 
with reproduced, was acquired from the Du- 
rand-Ruel Galleries; and “La Famille Henriot.” 
was bought from the Bignou Gallery, newly 
opened in New York. Both canvases were 
painted in 1876, during Renoir’s so-called 
classical period. The last named picture is a 
portrait group under a tree, painted mostly 


Portrait of Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne Durand- 
Ruel, by Auguste Re- 
noir. Number 175 in 
Dr. Albert Barnes’ 
Collection of Renoirs. 
Courtesy of Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, New 
York. 


in gray and blue, at St. Cloud, near Paris. 
Mme.: Henriot was one of the artist’s favorite 
subjects and in this canvas he has portrayed 
himself sketching her, as she sits beside her 
sister, with the sunshine filtering through the 
leaves. 

No collection in the world, even in France, 
compares with Dr. Barnes’ collection of 19th 
and 20th century French paintings. Its value 
exceeding $3,000,000, it includes more than 
175 works by Renoir and more than 90 by 
Cézanne. 





“Painting of the Month” 

Another Painting-of-the-Month Club recep- 
tion is planned for April 25 at the St. Regis 
Hotel, juried by A. Z. Kruse and J. Morley 
Fletcher. Six paintings are proffered the hold- 
er of the successful ticket—oils by Ralston 
Crawford, Tekla Hoffman, Dorothy Kreym- 
borg and L. Maclver and water colors by 
Vincent R. Campanella and Henrietta Hoopes. 


The admission charge goes to the artist whose 
work is selected, while the runners up will de- 
rive the benefit of the publicity with the pos- 
sibility that their work may appeal to an un- 
successful “member.” 

Constantin Alajalev of New Yorker fame 
will be the guest of honor. The purpose of the 
club is to further the ownership of contempo- 
tary painting. Anyone may attend. 


E. & A. Silberman 


INCORPORATED 


Old Masters 


32 East 57th Street 


New York 


U.S. Projects 


In addition to the local and national projects 
listed in the April 1st issue of Tue Art Dicest, 
the following competitions for public works of 
art are announced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Section of Painting and Sculpture of 
the Procurement Division. Artists are urged 
to write for details and regulations to the 
chairmen of the various competition commit- 
tees. 


PITTSBURGH—Commissions for three murals 
to embellish the Post Office and Court House at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The sum allocated is $9,850. 
Any artist of the region may enter the compe- 
tition, and a limited number of artists in other 
parts of the country will be invited to compete. 
Wilfred A. Readio, of the Department of Paint- 
ing and Design, Carnegie Institute, will act as 
chairman of the committee in charge. Designs 
should be submitted to Carnegie Institute by 
July 1. 

PHILADELPHIA—A mural group in the U. 
S. Customs House. This is a closed competi- 
tion, limited to artists invited to compete. The 
sum allocated is $4,890, and the competition 
closes May 15. Fiske Kimball is the chairman 
of the committee, assisted by Henri Marceau and 
Howell Lewis Shay. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—A mural group of 
six panels with an approximate area of 261 
square feet to decorate the New London Post 
Office. A limited invited competition, open only 
to Connecticut artists. Allocation for the six 
panels, $4,437. Theodore Sizer, of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Yale University, will act as 
chairman of the committee. Designs should be 
submitted at Yale University by June 30. 

HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK—Two murals to 
be placed in the Hempstead Post Office. A com- 
petition open to artists living in New York State 
within a radius of 30 miles of Hempstead, or in 
any part of Long Island. Allocation for the two 
panels, $4,425. Austin Purves, Jr., director of 
the Cooper Union Art School, is the chairman. 
Competition closes June 1. Write to Mr. Purves 
at Cooper Union, 8th Street and Astor Place, 
New York City. 

NEW BERN, N. C.—A mural to decorate the 
Court Room of the New Bern Post Office, con- 
sisting of one central and two side panels. This 
competition is open to any artist resident in 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Allocation, $3,129. The 
committee chairman is Thomas C. Parker, di- 
rector of the Richmond Academy of Arts. Clos- 
ing date of competition, July 1. For regulations 
address Mr. Parker at 1110 Church St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

STOCKTON, CAL.—Two mural groups to dec- 
orate the Stockton Post Office Building. Alloca- 
tion for this work, $1,138. Dr. Walter Heil, 
director of the M. H. DeYoung Memorial Mu- 
seum, San Francisco, is the chairman, assisted by 
Charles Stafford Duncan, Harold Mack and Dr. 
Grace McCann Morley. Send designs to Dr. 
Heil by May 165. 

NEWARK—A mural and a bronze statue to be 
placed .in the Newark Post Office and Court 
House. A closed competition, limited to invited 
artists. Allocation, $1,920 for the mural and 
$6,500 for the statue. Miss Beatrice Winser, di- 
rector of the Newark Museum, will aet as chair- 
man, assisted by Paul Manship, Major George 
O. Totten, Jr., Arthur Egner and Olin Dows. The 
closing date for the mural competition is June 
20; for the statue competition, June 30. All 
designs to be sent to the Newark Museum. 

CHATTANOOGA—A mural panel to be in- 
stalled behind the judge’s seat in the Chatta- 
nooga Court House and Post Office, for which 
$1,500 has been allocated. A competition open 
to all artists resident in Tennessee, Alabama, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. All details may be had by writing to 
the chairman, Mrs. George Patten, president of 
the Chattanooga Arts Study Club. Closing date 
for competition, May 27. 


Carmel’s “Own” 


A little more than a year ago the Carmel 
(Cal.) Art Association Gallery came into ex- 
istence, when all the artists of the town con- 
tributed to a fund of $500 and also gave a 
picture apiece. The townspeople donated $1,- 
200. It is a pleasant gallery located on one 
of Carmel’s picturesque unpaved streets, writes 
H. L. Dungan of the Oakland Tribune. 

The walls are rehung each month. The 
latest exhibition includes works by William 
Ritschel, Julie Stohr, Henrietta Shore, John 
O’Shea, Armin Hansen, Homer Levinson, Bur- 
ton Boundey, Thomas McGlynn, Julien Green- 
well, Paul Daugherty, Damo Vuletch, Mary 
Scovel, Mary Black, Paul Whitman, Alice R. 
Comins, August Gay, E. M. Meath and J. 
M. Lewis. 
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Pigments 


What pigments were available to the 
ancients, and to those early painters whose 
creations have come down to the present in 
their pristine brilliance, unfaded by the cen- 
turies? Contemporary artists, laboring over 
pigment problems and unjustly laying the 
entire blame for their failures on faulty ma- 
terials may be interested to know just what 
pigments the early masters used. F. W 
Weber, lecturer on the chemistry and phy- 
sics of colors and technicai director of the 
F. Weber Company, gives in the following 
article a scientific and historical description 
of the artist’s palette during the Florentine 
period. Rather limited, this palette does not 
compare in quality and range with that of 
the moderns—but the earlier artist was 
thoroughly trained in the use of his pig- 
ments. The palette of the Florentines: 


REDS 


Vermilion, chemically, sulphide of mercury, 
is found native as mineral cinnabar in Spain, 
China, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Germany, Aus- 
tria and California, but is rarely found suffi- 
ciently pure and bright in color in its natural 
state to be used as a pigment. Vermilions 
have always occupied an important place on 
the palette and are valued even today for their 
range of hues, being manufactured in the cool 
bluish variety to the very warm. scarlet and 
orange vermilions. Early painters had already 
observed the tendency of the vermilions to 
turn dark when subjected to prolonged 
direct sunlight exposure. This reaction is not 
a chemical change but photographic. Later, 
we find the early Dutch overglazing their ver- 
milions with Madder Lake. The Madder Lake 
acts as a filter screen absorbing the actinic 
rays. Vermilions were used from the earliest 
times. Four hundred years B. C. the Egyp- 
tians were known to have employed this pig- 
ment. 

Red Lead, a bright red oxide of lead, was 
known to the ancient Romans and Greeks as 
Minium (Latin for Vermilion). Like the 
true Vermilion, Red Lead is not stable under 
prolonged direct sunlight exposure. As tem- 
pera and oil color, where the pigment is bet- 
ter protected by the vehicle and varnish, Red 
Lead is more permanent than in such tech- 
niques as water color or pastel. In these less 
protected techniques Red Lead, like other pig- 
ments prepared from lead, are sensitive to cer- 
tain sulphurous gases in the atmosphere, turn- 
ing black through conversion into the black 
sulphide of lead. 

Madder Lake: The active coloring principle 
of this pigment is an organic dye-stuff, Alizarin, 
of deep, rich transparent ruby color, originally 
obtained from the root of the Madder plant 
(Rubia Tinctorium). Today this pigment is 
synthetically prepared from anthracene, a coal- 
tar derivative, whereby a more uniform, stable 
and brilliant color is developed. Madder Lakes 
and their modern equivalent, Alizarin Mad- 
ders, owing to their high degree of transparency, 
have always been valued for glazing. 

Those pigments termed Lake Colors are all 
developed from organic dye-stuffs and, today, 
furnish a larger number of pigments than all 
other groups of natural and artificial mineral 
origin. The accidental discovery of the beau- 
tiful purple color Mauve, from aniline (a coal- 
tar derivative) in 1856 by the English chemist 
Perkins, formed the starting point for the in- 
conceivable number of dyes developed since 
then. Most of the Lake pigments produced 
with these dye-stuffs unfortunately prove far 
too fugitive for use as artists’ pigments. 

The derivation of the name “lake” is said 


by Pliny in his “Naturalis Historia,’ A. D. 
77, to be from the lac, or coloring principal, of 
insect origin, used by the early Italian dyers. 
In conjunction with compounds of tin and 
aluminum the dye was precipitated and fixed 


idelibly on the fabric. During the process of 
dying some of the lac combined with some of 
the tin and aluminum to form an_ insoluble 
compound, forming a colored scum on top of 
the dye-vat. This substance, called by the 
Italian dyers lacca, was collected, dried and 
sold to artists as a pigment. Soon methods 
were developed whereby the lakes or lacca, 
were obtained direct and not as a residue of 
the dye-vat. In fact, today, the manufacture 
of lake colors ranks commercially as impor- 
tant as the dye industry. 

Another red lake pigment, one of the oldest 
dye-stuffs known, is Kermes. It is said to 
have been used as a dye at the time of Moses. 
The Venetian Scarlet of the Middle Ages was 
obtained from Kermes. The pigments pre- 
pared from it in ancient times were usually 
precipitated on a base of chalk or gypsum, 
and consequently appear more opaque than 
the modern transparent alumina base lakes. 
This deep crimson coloring matter is a product 
of the insect Coccus Ilicis, resembling the 
Cochineal, the source of the rich and brilliant 
Carmine since about 1500 A. D. The Kermes 
Red, as also Carmine, do not show the de- 
sirable stability of the Madder Lakes. 

Another rather dull red lake pigment in use 
in early times was Lac Lake. It and Kermes 
were practically displaced entirely by the in- 
troduction of the more permanent Madder 
Lakes. 

Dragons Blood, a deep red-brown colored 
resin, was called “Cinnabar” by the ancients 
and also mentioned by Pliny. At one time it 
was used in pharmacy, its astringent properties 
being highly valued. It is now but seldom 
used as an artists’ color. It exudes from 
wounds made in the bark of an asiatic tree. 
The color is rather fugitive under prolonged 
direct sunlight exposure. 

From the very earliest times man has al- 
ways made use of the natural red earths for 
purposes of decoration. These red ochres were 
selected for their beauty of color, ranging from 
cool bluish to warm yellowish reds. Early 
references in ancient Grecian and Roman times 
were made to particularly bright varieties 
under the names Rubica and Sinopis. 

Tracing the history of pigments is very con- 
fusing. This becomes particularly confusing 
to the artist from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. With the introduction of many 
new pigments, each manufacturer strove to 
have them identified as a specialty of his own. 
For instance, the well-known Prussian Blue 
after its discovery in 1704 by Diesbach be- 
came known as Paris Blue, Chinese Blue, Ber- 
lin Blue, Milori Blue, Mineral Blue, Bronze 
Blue and Steel Blue. 


YELLOWS 


Yellow Ochres and natural Siennas, very 
permanent and durable pigments like the natur- 
al red and brown ochres, are found on the 
painter’s palette throughout the history of art. 

The Yellow Oxide of Lead, known also as 
Massicot, is a soft, yellow powder obtained by 
heating White Lead to a high temperature. 
This pigment is permanent to light but sensi- 
tive, like all lead pigments, to certain sul- 
phurous gases and has come practically into 
disuse. It was, however, known in the time of 
Pliny, A. D. 77. 

Orpiment, the very brilliant rich yellow sul- 
phide of arsenic, was known to the early Egyp- 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. Ilowever, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.] 


A Sculptor from Germany 


Rudolf Belling, well known German sculp- 
tor, who has arrived in this country, is hold- 
ing an exhibition at the Annot Art School in 
the RKO Building through April. Arranged 
in chronological sequence with explanatory cap- 
tions, the exhibition is well handled, with each 
distinctive period in the sculptor’s develop- 
ment displayed at a good advantage. Besides 
a comprehensive amount of work, enlarged 
photographs illustrate many of Belling’s sculp- 
tural ventures executed for. important govern- 
ment and industrial buildings in Berlin. In 
his own words, Belling expresses his aesthet- 
ic beliefs: “For me sculpture is primarily a 
feeling for space. For that reason I work with 
air just as much as I do with materials. A 
poorly conceived figure placed out of doors 
can be compressed by its envelopment of air 
to the most insignificant piece of material— 
air is jealous and the greatest foe of an har- 
monious complete effect if it has not been 
considered and worked with.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
described the three movements in Belling’s 
work: “The development commences with 
his first semi-realistic figure compositions ex- 
ecuted in the Rodin tradition but already 
evincing a definite interest in form for form’s 
sake, and continues through a period of pure 
abstraction, arriving finally at 2 simplified real- 
istic phase in which is implicit the aesthetic 
credo of his abstract phase. 

“Those who have thought of contemporary 
German sculpture as an extension of the Lehm- 
bruck tradition, which is a spiritualized form 
with distinctive mystical and subjective im- 
plications as opposed to Latin objectivity, will 
find it difficult to fit Rudolf Belling into the 
picture. For Belling is concerned solely with 
externals, plastic problems of form and space. 
Besides this he is an inventor and a master 
craftsman who delights in the display of his 
virtuosity and his ability to make his materials 
serve his purpose Belling’s murals in 
bronze will be sure to interest this mural- 
minded generation. They are original, effec- 
tive and carry the requisite social message 
without deteriorating into a cross between a 


comic strip and a political cartoon.” 
* * + 


John Whorf Enters New Phase 
Another string has been added to John 
Whorf’s already celebrated bow, as noted in 
his annual exhibition of water colors at the 
Milch Galleries by Malcolm Vaughan of the 
American. “Previously known for his wonder- 
fully ‘true’ descriptions of nature,” said Mr. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 
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Vaughan, “he now branches out into a more 
spirited kind of painting, giving us landscape 
impressions in which nature shares the lead- 
ing role with the artist’s imagination. The 
change permits him more spontaneity of at- 
tack and a larger breadth of approach. It 
discloses his intuition as well as his observa- 
tion. It brings us not only the charm of the 
landscape he depicts but also the charm of 
his feeling for beautiful landscape. Thus he 
who was heretofore an eminent craftsman be- 
comes, in addition, a valuable creator.” 

It was a happy discovery to Margaret Breun- 
ing of the Post that Whorf had “laid aside 
virtuosity in the interest of greater sublety 
and variety of colo atid greater intensity of 
expression. There is @ richness of imaginative 
conception in all the work that seems to have 
conditioned the particular tempo and color pat- 
tern of each paper. Not only are the color 
relations provocative but the color itself has 
a latent richness and depth that one does not 
often find in this medium.” Charles Z. Offin 
of the Eagle liked particularly Whorf’s “hand- 
ling of. the undulating movement of harbor 
waters, and what is even more impressive, the 
weight and bulk of the snow masses in his 
Winter scenes . . . In some of the water colors 
the artist fails to go beyond mere virtuosity, 
but happily many of the pictures in the pres- 
ent exhibition: are serious and deeply felt 
things which communicate themselves with 
penetrating sharpness.” 

* * * 


Critics Differ About Picken 

The paintings of George Picken at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery revealed two traits to Henry 
McBride of the Sun, “a feeling for landscape 
and a direct use of the brush,” which Mr. 
McBride has noticed from the first. “His 
landscapes,” he pointed out, “always have 
been honest and the poetry in them has been 
native. Modesty, or reserve, or perhaps it was 
just inexperience, but something until this year 
seemed to keep him upon a minor key. Now 
he is enfranchised. He paints flowingly and 
upon a bolder scale; so much so, that any of 
the works he now submits would emerge to 
public notice in any general exhibition.” 

This gifted American, in the opinion of 
Malcolm Vaughan, “has not yet succeeded in 
bringing his gifts to that harvest of fulfillment 
he has long promised.” “Picken’s landscapes,” 
said Mr. Vaughan in the American, “essay a 
half-naive style. They are serious essays but 
unfortunately they do not seem to say very 
much. Their drawing is rather good; their 
organization is rather good; their coloring is 
ofttimes harmonious. Their spirit, however, 
is flat of foot; their lyricism, prosaic. Curiously 
inexpressive canvases they are, curiously in- 
expressive.” 

A high water mark was set for Picken’s work 
in this exhibition, said Margaret Breuning of 
the Post. Miss Breuning felt that “his land- 
scapes have been sensitively and searchingly 
observed so that their salient characteristics 
have been chosen with selective vision. A 
greater richness of substance in all the can- 

















London 


vases, a wider range of palette and more fluent 
brushwork sustain broader and more significant 
conceptions, so that the artist seems to have 


evolved a new artistic idiom.” 
* * * 


Approve Graceful Art of Brissaud 

More than 100 water colors -by Pierre Bris- 
saud, French painter, were shown at the 
Knoedler Galleries. Describing them as “grace- 
fully illustrative,’ Howard Devree of the 
Times said: “Travelers on foot, bathers under 
a tree, vintages, a group of bohemians (small 
b) drinking—these delightfully sketchy little 
papers seem to demand vellum and. tooled 
bindings for their display.” 

Royal Cortissoz’s review in the Herald 
Tribune was more constructive: “He is a 
spirited delineator of fashionable types in our 
own epoch,” wrote Mr. Cortissoz, “and in 
earlier days, evidently a master of the mysteries 
of costume, a skillful interpreter of the grace 
that movement gives to a dress. His work is 
all done on a small scale and in a low key. 
At times his touch seems almost that of a 
miniaturist. But there is always design in 
even his slightest pictures and there is always 
deft if not particularly supple drawing. There 
is a savor of the Second Empire in these 
sophisticated illustrations, a flow of crinoline 
here and there, an echo of a picturesque past 
in the carriage of a figure or in some unstudied 


gesture.” 
+ * * 


Fiske Boyd Wins Praise 


Fiske Boyd is a new name added to the list 
of artists whose works are handled at the Rehn 
Gallery. His current exhibition there, until 
April 20, prompted Margaret Breuning of the 
Post to describe him as an artist “whose pres- 
ent work outruns his first promise. ... The 
gift of imaginative design that transforms the 
thing seen into a new, vivid experience is 
especially marked in this painter. There is 
something so uncompromising about his paint- 
ing, so definite a refusal to take the world on 
any put the artist’s own terms, that these 
landscapes bring a thrill that is only too seldom 
found in the prosaic literalness of the stock 
rendering of the ‘American scene’ . . . There 
are some fluent water colors and some wood- 
cuts that are, in their differing mediums, in- 
dicative of the same ability to translate the 
thing seen in vital personal terms.” 

“Imagination and a luminous paint quality” 
were the strong points noted by Howard Devree 
in Boyd’s oils and water colors. “Personal 
as these paintings are,” wrote Mr. Devree in 
the Times, “and as much as they carry one 
into a world of the artist’s fancy, it may be 
doubted if Mr. Boyd has yet quite found him- 
self. One iridescent Ncw Jersey landscape 


curiously suggests J. M. W. Turner.” 
. = »* 


Berman Keys Up His Palette 


Eugene Berman, Russian refugee who 
achieved a reputation in Paris, is exhibiting 
both his recent and earlier work at the Julien 
Levy Gallery. Consisting of both drawings 
and oils, his exhibition gives evidence of “a 
changing manner,” according to Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times. “The recent oils are in 
a much higher palette than that employed in 
the rich, somber canvases first shown in New 
York,” said Mr. Jewell. “He seems inclined 
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to make his designs considerably more lively 
—sometimes, perhaps, rather overcrowding 
them with incident. The new work, if less 
impressive than the old, is decorative in tone 
and generally well painted.” 

“Though he is known as the leader of the 
neo-romanticists,. it is impossible to pigeon- 
hole him so arbitrarily,” was the comment 
made by Emily Genauer in the World-Tele- 
gram. “Berman is a romantic in -his outlook, 
in the things he finds to paint, in the manner 
in which he paints them and in the mood he 
paints them and in the mood he conveys. But 
he is a painter of great individuality and a 
very personal idiom. He disciplines his roman- 
tic temperament with respect for architectonic 
organization of form and space.. He is, more- 
over, a superlatively fine draughtsman 
The earlier works are marked by darker colors, 
looser composition and a rather greater mel- 
ancholy. The later paintings are flooded with 
brilliant color and constructed on a smaller 


scale.” 
* * 


* 

A Different Sort of Desert Painter 

An unusual aspect of Western landscape was 
revealed in George Barker’s show at the Grant 
Gallery. Painting “the desert with its curious 
vegetation set against the far-off rim of the 
distant mesa in a haze of suffused light,” this 
artist, in the opinion of Margaret Breuning of 
the Post presents “none of the violent con- 
trast of light and shade or the hardness of 
color that one associates with such work; one 
might say that there was less of the picturesque 
and more of the poetic in these canvases than 
one has come to expect of desert paintings. 
There are surety of touch and a caressing 
fluency of brushstroke in much of the paint- 
ing as well as subtlety of palette and beauty 
of light patterns. The great expanses of sky 
over the flat expanses of land are filled with a 
luminous vibrancy, as though they had a life 
and animation of their own. It is good paint- 
ing as well as a highly personal interpretation 
of something seen and It in terms of vitality 
and beauty.” 

“Barker’s particular gift, outside of lighting. 
lies in the manner in which he achieves depth,” 
observed Emily Genauer in the World-Tele- 
gram. “He builds his compositions well, so 
that the eye carries right through the com- 
position from the immediate foreground to the 
distant hills, which are little more than shad- 
ows on the canvas.” 

* * * 


The Intensity of Miss Mahler 


An inner intensity gave the work of Rebecca 
Mahler at the Morton Gallery a “particular 
appeal,” according to Margaret Breuning of 
the Post. “Figures, landscapes and flower 
pieces are all included in the exhibition; it 
would be difficult to decide in which subject 
the artist was most interested, for she ap- 
proaches them all with a certain intensity and 
an apparent absorption.” Melville Upton of 
the Sun felt that this young artist “may bear 
watching,” for “she has a reverent care for 
form and achieves pleasing color.” Howard 
Devree of the Times described her oils and 
water colors as being “unpretentious but crisp, 
spirited and soundly painted.” 

* . * 


Iceland’s Bleakness Is Pictured 


Emile Walters’ “Impressions of Iceland,” 
shown at the Kleemann Galleries, offered a 
credible and convincing picture of an un- 
familiar land. The unusual atmospheric clarity 
found in this country is all there is the paint- 
ings of Walters, according to Melville Upton 
of the Sun, “coupled with what appears a 
truthful regard for the structural facts of this 
somewhat bleak though striking land. And 
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Negro Artists Reveal Genius in Trenton Show 
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“The Chase,’ Carved in 


Rhythmic line and form are achieved with 
the utmost simplicity by a group of negro art- 
ists whose work has been assembled for exhibi- 
tion at the New Jersey State Museum, Tren- 
ton, N. J., through April 28. “The Chase,” a 
wood carving by Agusta Savage reproduced 
above is outstanding in the collection of sculp- 
ture, painting and craftwork which has at- 
tracted much favorable critical comment. 

Further evidence of the rhythmic feeling 
which is characteristic of negro artistry is 
seen in Richmond Barthe’s bronze, “Black- 
berry Woman.” Plasters by William Artis and 
John Bowe are also effective. Leslie G. Boll- 
ing whose only tool is an ordinary jacknife, 
presents a vigorous study in “The Workman.” 

Among the oils, the work of a Cuban negro 


Wood by Agusta Savage. 


artist, Argudin y Pedroso, has attracted con- 
siderable attention. He exhibits a “Senegalese 
Warrior,” “Dance of Salome” and “Girl War- 
rior” in pastel. James A. Porter achieves un- 
usual effects in color used not only for pleas- 
ing composition but to bring out form and 
life. Refreshing color treatment also char- 
acterizes the work of Allen Freelon. 

Sam Brown, whose work under the P. W. 
A. P. at Philadelphia caused a sensation, is 
represented by three water colors. The ex- 
hibition also includes designs for a mural pro- 
ject for the 135th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library by Aaron Douglas. 

In ceramic sculpture there are several fig- 
urines notable for their sense of form, color and 
imagination. 





all this apparent precision of statement is ob- 
tained without any hint of tightness. Every- 
thing is handled with an engaging looseness 
and air of effortless ease.” As judged: by 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, Walters 
“knows how to seize the large and airy effects 
of mountain regions and one feels an imme- 
diate confidence in his account of what he 
found there, cold plains and great rocky forma- 
tions. On the other hand, granting the truth 
of his impressions, one still is left repelled 
by their rather raw tonality. Mr. Walters is 
more effective in his handling of line than in 


his handling of color.” 
* * . 


Levinson, Who Found Rockport 


A. F. Levinson, who has been painting many 
summers and winters in Rockport, Mass., is 
exhibiting a group of gouaches at the Eighth 
Street Gallery until April 27. He first dis- 
covered this little fishing town in 1917 when 
he was living with John Sloan in Gloucester 
before it became a mecca for painters. Since 
then he has painted there nearly continuously 


‘and has recently established a summer art 


class. July 1 to Sept. 1: 

Consisting mostly of costal landscapes and a 
few figure subjects, his exhibition marks “a 
new development in style,” in the opinion of 
Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune. “His 
color is stronger than formerly, his outlook 
more varied and natural, and for a painter 





_usually addicted very largely to vague, moody 
essays in semi-abstract design the present 
efflorescence is very much to his advantage 

Levinson makes design count in these 
studies and gets a fresh lyrical quality into his 
work, resulting in the best show he has had 
to date.” 
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Among the Print Makers 





Martin Lewis Interprets American Scene 





“White Monday.” An Etching by Martin Lewis. 


New York and rural scenes make up the 
retrospective exhibition of water colors and 
etchings by Martin Lewis at the Kennedy Gal- 
leries, New York until April 27, along with 
some of his earlier etchings of Japanese sub- 
jects. It may be noted in this large display 
that Lewis has acute analytical powers as well 
as a keen sense of humor. He views our 
“American scene” with a kindly penetration 
and it is evident that the working class has 
furnished him with abundant material. He 
shows a penchant for having a hurrying home- 
going crowd caught in a sudden thunder storm 
or fighting against the wind on a blustering 
day. As with Kenneth H. Miller, short- 
skirted styles are a noticeable factor in his 
work. His New York scenes of the era when a 
girl’s waist was somewhere between her hips 
and knees produce a faint nostalgia for those 
bygone days. But unlike Miller he has lately 
eliminated this awkward length revealing awk- 
ward legs and allows his girls to trip down the 
street with longer skirts. 

Not content with being an able interpreter 
of the streets of New York, Lewis’ zest for 
life and homely little scenes has led him into 
suburban quarters. His etching of a plodding 
farmer leading a cow through the rain with an 
umbrella over his head, and another of the 
family trio of a callow be-spectacled youth 
with his flapper wife and baby posed on the 
lawn, are choice bits of reality. Lewis dares 
to etch the commonplace and yet conceive a 


dignity of expression that is beautifully exe- 
cuted. Sordid ugliness 1s transformed by a 
magical play of light and shade. All the pro- 
saic ugliness that is New York’s by day is 
changed into a haunting world of glimmerings 
lights and mysterious shadows when Lewis 
develops his night scenes. Without the bit- 
terness of Grosz or the vitrolic sagacity of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, his subjects are stamped as 
definite examples of our era. With truth and 
with a certain amount of kindly respect, his 
characters take their poses as Lewis finds them. 

In an article on Martin Lewis in the maga- 
zine Prints, Childe Reece wrote: “He wanted 
to do New York—not New York of a thou- 
sand and one towers that deceives the unre- 
flecting artist into experimenting with perpen- 
dicular wisps of straw, thinking that he has 
attained greatness when he has attained al- 
titude—but the New York that is a city of 
human beings and not merely an architectural 
curiosity; the New York that is transfigured by 
the soul of its people and that is superior to 
the height of its own buildings . . . Lewis is 
that phenomenon among artists, the man who 
thinks. Artists are expected to feel, but to 
think is an effort of which few show the strain. 
Lewis not only thinks, but he thinks as he 
feels, profoundly. He is nothing if not intense. 
Ideas, pictures, places, people; the latest sci- 
entific concept and the newest fad in art— 
he loves and detests them with un-Socratic 
fervor.” 





Do You Know That— 


Corot was 52 years of age before he sold 
his first painting? . . . To defend himself 
against forgers Claude Lorrain made a draw- 
ing of every one of his paintings in his 
“Liber Veritatis,” carefully recording the 
dimensions of each figure? ... One of few 
portraits of John Singer Sargent painted 
from life is by John Vincent, who also had 
14 sittings from Pope Pius XI? ... Hol- 
bein painted many miniatures of Henry VIII, 
one of them, now in the Morgan Collection, 
being on the back of a playmmg card? ... 
Everett Shinn’s first job brought him $4 
weekly in a Philadelphia chandelier factory? 
. . . Grant Wood recently married his boy- 
hood sweetheart, Mrs. Sarah Sherman 
Maxon? ... Romney boasted of 9,000 sit- 
tings in 20 years? ... William Grauer of 
Cleveland did the murals for the Presidential 
Cottage at Warm Springs, Georgia? .. . 
The home of Cézanne was purchased by 
an enterprising collector at a “bargain” price 
and turned into a museum? . .. The un- 
finished murals by Edwin A. Abbey in the 
Pennsylvania State Capitol were completed 
by Violet “Oakley? The 95-year-old 
father of! Ethel Hutson, secretary of the 
Southern States Art League, recently ex- 
hibited at the Boyer Galleries in Philadel- 
phia and was hailed as a “coming modern 
who bears watching”? ... Franklin C. Wat- 
kins, who attained national fame with his 
Carnegie prize-winning “Suicide in Cos- 
tume,” now teaches at the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Art? 

Many will wish a happy birthday to 
Thomas Benton, mural painter, born April 
15, 1889, in Missouri; Dorothy P. Lathrop, 
painter, April 16, New York; Max Weber, 
painter, April 18, 1881, Russia; John Taylor 
Arms, etcher, April 19, 1887, Washington, 
D. C.; Morris Pancoast, painter, April 27, 
1877, New Jersey; Dudley C. Watson, paint- 
er, April 28, 1885, Wisconsin; Jonas Lie, 
painter, April 29, 1880, Norway; Lorado 
Taft, sculptor, April 2, 1860, Illinois; Og- 
den Pleissner, painter, April 29, 1905, Brook- 
lyn? 

—M. M. ENGEL. 





France Offers Prizes 


From the French Embassy comes an an- 
nouncement of a competition being held by the 
Paris Mint for the design of a medal or 
“plaquette” of any subject the contestant may 
wish. The plaster cast model may be either 
round or rectangular, its diameter or height 
between 20 and 30 centimeters. Entries will 
be numbered, the decision being made without 
knowledge of the designer’s name, by a com- 
mittee composed of the Director of the Mint 
and others. 

Foreign entries must be received in Paris 
by May 15, accompanied by a letter ex- 
plaining the artist’s conception. A prize of 
4,000 francs will be awarded the designer whose 
cast receives the highest number of judges’ 
votes; with second and third prizes of 1,500 
and 1,000 francs respectively. In the event 
that the first prize is given to a foreigner, an 
additional first prize will be awarded to a 
French entrant. The winning designer will 
also receive royalties on the sale of the medals. 
Further details of the competition may be 
learned through the Embassy, Maison Fran- 
caise, Rockefeller Center, New York. Ship- 
ments are tax and duty free and should be 
addressed in care of Monsieur le Directeur de 
VAdministration des Monnaies et Medailles, 
(Concours Internationale des Medailles), 11, 
quai Conti, Paris. 
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Books on Art 





Great Frenchmen 


Braun & Cie, Parisian publishers, are pre- 
senting a series of folios containing reproduc- 
tions of the work of modern masters under 
the title “Galerie D’Estampes.” Thus far, 
the volumes on Maillol, Degas and Rodin have 
been completed, put before the public, each 
with thirty plates and a short interpretive 
introduction in the French language by a 
French authority (New York, Braun & Cie., 
62 West 47th St., $4.00 each). 

Maillol’s work is characterized by the single 
word gravity. Paying homage to nature her- 
self and to the Greeks, he evolved his own 
expression, in which he distills the spiritual 
essence of his subject. René-Jean, who wrote 
the introduction to the admirable reproduc- 
tions, perceives in Maillol’s work a universal 
quality which transcends the immediate sub- 
ject represented. His expression was always 
dictated by the stone or the terra cotta in 
which he worked. Art, rather than Nature, 
was his muse, hence his modification of ap- 
pearances to more perfect sculptural style. 

Nor was Degas, the second artist treated 
in the series, content with realistic representa- 
tion. Design was. his goal. Design based 
upon a foundation of keen observation and 
expert draughtsmanship, but a _ conscious 
manipulation of data so that it achieved a 
more perfect expression through the artist’s 
penetration. Albert André tells of Degas’ im- 
patience that veople went about the streets 
with their noses buried in journals so that they 
could not see what was happening before their 
eyes. 

Ingres was Degas’ idol. He soon learned 
that neither the art of Raphael, nor history 
nor literature held the fascination of the 
throbbing life by which he was surrounded. 
So he turned his attention to the immediate 
interests of Paris life, trying to record the 
throbbing nerves of the ballet dancers, the 
jockeys spurring on their horses, the glittering 
artificiality of night-life, the rhythms and 
movement of the dance, the beauty of fem- 
inine form. Pastel was a more responsive 
medium than oil for conveying the ephemeral 
moment he sought to capture. But the thirty 
plates illustrating Degas’ approach prove that 
by subjugating naturalism to artistic discipline 
he achieved his most effective expression. 

Believing that the sketches of Rodin have 
intrinsic interest and value, the third folio 
is a compilation of that sculptor’s drawings 
with a foreword by Georges Grappé, conserva- 
teur of the Musée Rodin. At first glance they 
appear to be crude and fumbling, but upon 
closer study these drawings, some made for 
sculptural projects and others independently, 
are seen to be masterful statements. Through 
their simplicity and languid air there shines 
Rodin’s ability to synthesize, to eliminate su- 
perfluous detail, to choose the lines which con- 
vey a summary expression. These plates are 
published in evidence of “the magnificent patri- 
mony which Rodin has bequeathed to 
France,” attesting Rodin’s high position among 
the greatest artists the world has ever known. 





Chinese Artists in Hawaii 


From Honolulu comes the announcement of 
the formation of the Chinese Art Association 
of Hawaii. Officers of the organization are: 
John C. Young, president; Koon Chew Lun, 
vice president; Charles Choy, secretary, and 
Hon Chew Hee, treasurer. 


A Browning Find 
[Continued from page 14] 


his marriage he lived with his mother and 
father. In passionate defense of his actions, 
he writes: “I am better enabled to bear what 
is at least as much a surprise to me as a 
matter of concern. I mean, the light 
in which other members of your family, I am 
informed, look upon a step which your good 
sense must see to have been unavoidable. . . . 
I will only say that if, on a consideration of 
all the facts, your brothers can honestly come 
to the opinion that . . . any amount of exer- 
tion on my part, any @xtegr of sacrifice, would 
have availed to rendef™&xtreme measures un- 
necessary, then I will express all the sorrow 
they can desire. ... I believed, and believe, 
that their sister’s life depended upon my act- 
ing as I acted. ... I shall not attempt to 
tell you what she is to me.... It is nothing 
to me that my whole life shall be devoted to 
such -a woman, its only happiness will con- 
sist in such a devotion.” 

In early childhood Elizabeth had a spinal 
affectation and her lungs became delicate. After 
the Barretts moved to London, she broke a 
blood vessel and was thereafter an invalid 
and a recluse until her marriage. During the 
many years of suffering Mrs. Browning en- 
dured before and after her marriage, morphine 
was used to alleviate her intense pain. Short- 
ly after her marriage, she received a severe 
set-back. No previous mention has been made 
of this accident, probably because there were 
only three people in England who knew abaut 
it at the time. 

Two years later Robert Browning wrote a 
letter which is regarded as one of the most 
important of the series. It described the 
birth of their son. Started at four o’clock 
in the morning, and finished at one o’clock that 
afternoon, it reads in part: “This is writ- 
ten on the 9th of March at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, to tell you that thro’ God’s infinite 
goodness our blessed Ba gave birth to a fine, 
strong boy at quarter past two; and is doing 
admirably. . . . 9 o’clock . . . Ba is going on 
perfectly good. ... Now God has rewarded 
our dearest, most precious of creatures for her 
perfect goodness, patience, self-denial and gen- 
eral rationality. That resolution of leaving 
off the morphine, for instance.” 

The other letters tell vividly of the years 
the Brownings passed in Italy; the places 
they visited, the political upheavals which 
Italy experienced and all the “little nullities 
which pass for events in our life,” as Browning 
wrote in one of them. Elizabeth died in 
Florence at the age of 55 after 15 years of 
happy married life. Robert lived nearly 30 
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Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Copy must be type- 
written or printed clearly. Address: THE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 





FOR PRESERVATION OF PAINTINGS, “Picture 

Preservo,"’ (Reg.) Send 50c in stamps for trial 
sample. Sold in $1, $3, $5 bottles. Constant 
users: Wildenstein & Co., Inc., Ehrich-Newhouse, 
Ine., Lilienfeld Galleries, Inc., Philip Suval. Inc. 
Address: M. Grieve, 232 East 59th, New York. 


NEW AND USED drawing 
brushes, drawing tables, artists, architects* 

supplies bought and sold. New York Central? 
Supply Co., 64 Third Avenue, New York. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS and Picture Frames, 
N. RABINOWITZ, 8 West 29th, New York. 
Telephone: AShland 4-9839. Prompt Service. 





instruments, air 








MURAL PAINTER, exceptional ability, will take 

commissions in New York City and vicinity. 
Rates reasonable. Examples shown. Address: 
Box 501. 








COMPLETE STOCK for Artists, schools and 

students at most reasonable price. EAGLE 
SUPPLY CO., 327 West 42nd Street, New York. 
LAckawanna 4-2812. 





NEW YORK ART GALLERY, located in heart of 
art center, wants promising young Western art- 


ist. Nominal fee for use of gallery. Address: 
Box 502. 





SCULPTORS’ SUPPLIES, complete outfitting of 
schools and artists. Ettl Studios, 227 West 
13th, New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled promptly 
anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ART CLUBS,- COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND IN. 

DIVIDUALS interested in lantern slides wilk 
find a most complete assortment of Paintings, 
sculpture, etc., ranging from pre-historic to pres- 
ent-day art. Address: Box 504. 


ARTIST SUPPLY PRICE LIST sent free. Central 
Art Supply Co., 64 Third Avenue, New Yerik. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 3” 


wide. $1.95. Many patterns. BRAXTON ART 
COMPANY, 353 E. 58, New York. 











WANTED POSITION in college art department. 

Supervisor of teacher training in art 12 years. 
High degrees, European. travel and study. Ad- 
dress Box 503. The Art Digest. 





GENTLEMAN, 28, Yale Graduate, thoroughly 

familiar with history and technique of art, de- 
sires connection with Gallery needing services of 
cultured person. Tactful, responsible, pleasing 
personality. Address Box 500 





HEADQUARTERS, Genuine Dry Colors for Artists 
use. FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, 205 Fulton 
St., New York. 





PRINT DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR in New York 

Gallery will lecture to women’s clubs within 
reasonable distance of New York City. For par- 
ticulars, address Box 505. 


PURE — BRILLIANT — RELIABLE 
WEBER FINE ARTIST COLORS offer the 
finest selected pigments ground in especially 
cleansed and purified oils, vehicles and 
mediums. More than 80 years of celer 
= experience enter into each tube 

color. 


Weber Artists Permanent Palette 


Evolved to safeguard the artist against adul- 


terated colors; this list contains only those colore 
which are guaranteed permanent, durable and 


intermixable. 


F. WEBER CO. 


The most permanent of colors, however, will not 


hold up when adulterated with inferior oils, 
Use only WEBER’S Oils, var- 


mediums, etc. 


Manufacturing Artists 
Colormen Since 1853 


nishes, vehicles and mediums to be assured of 


certain permanency. 


Color Card and Catalogue Sent on Request 


Dealers Everywhere 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Birmingham Public Library Art Gallery— 
April: Birmingham Art Club. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—April: 
American contemporary art lent by Robert 
Cc. Vose. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

Biltmore Salon—To May 4: Work by Carl 
Oscar Borg. Foundation of Western Art— 
April: San Francisco regional painters; 
second annual exhibition of California 
figure painters. Barker Brothers—April: 
Work by Maurice Braun. Los Angeles 
Museum—To April 21: Government project 
murals by Buckley MacGuerrin. April 25- 
June 10: 16th annual painters and sculp- 
tors exhibition; drawings by Andre Al- 
drin. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To May 9: Paintings 

by Margaret Bruton. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—To May 4: Print exhibi- 
tion; etchings by Villon; water colors by 
Miro. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor— 
April: Work by California artists; 4th an- 
nual exhibition of Progressive Painters of 
Southern California. Art Center—To April 
20: Tempera paintings by John Haley. 
April 22-May 4: Oils and water colors by 
Victor Arnantoff. Paul Elder’s Modern 
Gallery—To April 27: Work by Charles 
Howard, John Howard, Jane Berlandina 
and Adeline Kent. San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Fine Art—To April 25: 1935 Car- 
negie International foreign section and se- 
lection of American paintings. Roy Vernon 
Sowers—April: Old Japanese figure prints 
in colors. M. H. DeYoung Memorial Mu- 
seum—April: Recent acquisitions; modern 
furniture from the Allied Arts Guild of 
California. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum—April: Rocky Moun- 

tain Printmakers exhibition. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Avery Museum—To May 6: Romanesque 
churches of Apulia. April 17-May 12: Ex- 
hibition of costumes in connection with 
Tercentenary Celebration. To April 30: 
Independent Painters and sculptors of 
Hartford. ° 





STORRS, CONN. 

Storrs Women’s Club—April 17-30: Prints 

done for PWAP (A, F. A.). 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Seciety of Fine Arts 

Masters. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club of Washington—To May 4: Oils 
by Ernest D. Roth; water colors by Lil- 
lian Giffen. Corcoran Gallery of Art— 
To May 5: Biennial exhibition of con- 
temporary American oil paintings. National 
Gallery of Art-Smithsonian Institution— 
April: Oils by Elena and Bertha Hellen- 
branth. To April 21: Etchings and dry- 
points by Alfred Hutty; April 22-May 19: 
Etchings by Harrison Cady. Studio House 
—To May 12: Paintings by Edward Bruce. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling School of Art—To April 20: Trav- 
eling exhibition of Florida Federation of 
Art. 





April: Old 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—To June 2: 14th 
International Water Color Exhibition; 3rd 
International Exhibition of Etching and 
Engraving in co-operation with The Chi- 
eago Society of Etchers. Albert Roullier 
Art Gallery—April: 25th annual exhibition, 
Chicago Society of Etchers. Arts Club of 
Chicago—To April 25: Sidney Janis’ col- 
lection of modern paintings; ballet sets by 
Jean Lurcat. April 28-May 18: Annual 
exhibition by members. Chicago Woman’s 
Club—April: Flower photographs by Ir- 
win S. Rosenfels; sculpture by Mrs. Wood- 
son. Palette and Chisel Club—April: 
Etchings and block prints. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Arts—April: Chinese 

painting through the ages. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—April: American 
and European paintings from the Robert 
Cc. Vose Galleries. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Richmond Art Association—To April 29: 
38th annual exhibition by Indiana paint- 
ers; linocuts by Charles Surendorf. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

Midland Academy of Art—April: 2nd an- 
nual Spring exhibition of artists of South 
Bend and vicinity. 

DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—April: Dubuque 

artists annual exhibition. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Louisiana State University—April: Work by 

Ellsworth Woodward. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club—To April 18: Draw- 
ings by Paul Ninas. April 19-May 2: 
Members’ show. Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art—-April: 8th annual exhibition of 
the New Orleans Art League. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—To May 6: 3rd 
annual exhibition of Maryland artists. 
Goucher College—To April 22: Pueblo In- 
dian Painting (A. F. A.). 


FREDERICK, MD. 
Hood College—April 29-May 15: Survey of 
Painting (A. F. A.). 
ANDOVER; MASS. 
Addison Gallery of “American Art—To May 
19: Design in local’ Industry. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Doll & Richards—April : Contemporary 
paintings and prints. Grace Horne Gal- 
leries—To April 20: Water colors of Nor- 
way by Dorothy Morse; paintings by 
Elizabeth Saltonstall. Robert C. Vose 
Galleries—To April 20: Marines by Man- 
tague Dawson; paintings of Capri by Mario 
Rendina. April 22-May 11: Memorial ex- 
hibition of water colors by Harold War- 
ren. Museum of Art—To April 28: Inde- 
pendent painters of 19th century Paris. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—To April 27: Four cen- 
turies of portraiture. April: European 
drawings from the Loeser collection. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center—To April 28: Book 
arts—illustrations, printing, bindings. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To April 22: Work 

by Umberto Romano. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—April: Book jackets and 

original drawings for covers. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum—To April 27: Paintings 

by Charles Robert Morse. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—April 20-May 19: 

Chinese art of the 18th century. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—April: Water col- 

ors by American artists. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Association—April: Work 
by students of Joseph Binder; Ohio Water 
Color Society Exhibition. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—April: Industrial and 
fine art work from public schools. April 
4-30: Modern photography (A. F. A.). 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Kalamazoo Institute of Arts—‘Michigan Art- 
ists” show; water colors by Mexican chil- 
dren (C. A. A.). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—April: Sculp- 
ture by Warren T. Mosman; English fur- 
niture; Oriental jades, boxes and figur- 
ines; engravings and woodcuts by Diirer. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Institute—April: African 

Bushman paintings (A. F. A.). 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Artist’s Guild—To April 26: Prints and 
sculptures by Shelia Burlingame. City 
Art Museum—To May 4: Japanese textiles 
(Cc. A. A.); no drama costumes; Chinese 
ceramics. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. 

Bozeman Chapter of A. F. A.—April 20- 

May 7: “Iowa Speaks” (A. F. A.). 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—April: Boston So- 
ciety of Water Color Painters; water col- 
ors by Stanley Woodward; Chinese prints. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To April 21: Work 
by junior members of the National Arts 
Club. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum of Art, Science and In- 
dustry—April: Tibetan exhibit; accessions 
from PWAP; prints from the Newark 
Public Library. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—April: Paintings 

by Ben Turner and Datus Myers. 
PORTALES, N. M. 

Eastern New Mexico Junior College—April: 

Rio Grande Group (A. F. A.). 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Art Museum—April: Persian mini- 
atures and pottery; plates of colonial life; 
American block prints. Grant Studios— 
April: Brooklyn Society of Artists exhibi- 
tion. Pratt Institute—To April 22: Pho- 
tographs by Charles Phelps Cushing; pho- 
tographs of U. S. S. . by Margaret 
Bourke-White. Towers Hotel—To April 
19: Water colors. April 23-May 25: Work 
by members of Brooklyn Painters and 
Sculptors. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—April: Paint- 
Town Club— 


ers’ memorial exhibition. 





To April 25: Paintings and sketches by 
Laszlo Szabo. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To April 28: Oils by 

Lathrop, Garber and Folinsbee. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd St.)\—To May 5: Bryson Burroughs 
Memorial exhibition. An American Place 
(509. Madison Ave.)—April 16-May 14: 
Paintings by Arthur G. Dove. American 
Fine Arts Building (215 West 57th)— 
To April 28: New York Water Color Club 
46th annual exhibition. Annot Art School 
(1270 Sixth Ave.)—April: Sculpture by 
Rudolf Belling. Argent Gallery (42 West 
57th)—To April 27: Paintings by Emil 
Jacques; work by Grace Mott Johnson. 
Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th)—To May 
11: Seulpture by Mateo Hernandez. Frans 
Buffa & Sons (58 West 57th)—Paintings 
by Singer, Dearth, Dooyewaard, and Grif- 
fin. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 
57th)—-To April 25: Paintings by Charles 
P. Gruppe, Misha Podryski and other Car- 
negie Hall artists. Leonard Clayton Gal- 
lery, Ine. (108 East 57th)—aApril: Etch- 
ings by Childe Hassam and Grant Rey- 
nard. Contempora Art Circle (509 Madi- 
son Ave.)—To April 20: Drawings and 
gouaches by Benjamin Kopman. April 22- 
May 4: George Grosz illustrations for O’- 
Henry’s books. Contemporary Arts (41 
West 54th)—To May 11: “Children of 
Painters.” Dikran Kelekian (598 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Per- 
sian and Egyptian works of art. Down- 
town Gallery (113 West 13th)—To April 
27: Water colors and pastels. A. S. Drey 
Gallery (680 Fifth Ave.)—To April 27: 
Renaissance sculpture. Durex Art Co. 
(317 East 14th)—To April 23: Group ex- 
hibition. Ehrich-Newhouse (578 Madison 
Ave.)—To April 20: Flower paintings by 
Nell Warner Laskey ; work by Aaron Berk- 
man. Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 
8th)—April 18-May 25: Third anniversary 
group show. Ferargil Gellery (63 East 
57th)—April 15-May 4: Paintings by 
Grant Wood. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 
57th)—To April 20: Water colors by Eliza- 
beth H. T. Huntington. French & Co. 
(210 East 57th)—Permanent exhibition of 
antique art objects. Gallery Secession (49 
West 12th)—To April 22: Work by Ann 
Mantell and group. Grand Central Art 
Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To May 
4: Sculpture by George Gray Barnard. 
(Fifth Ave. Galleries)—To April 27: Por- 
traits by Jean Lavalle; sculpture by Stella 
Elkins Tyler. Grant Galleries (9 East 
57th)—To April 27: Paintings by Lue Os- 
borne. April 29-May 11: Paintings by 
Warren Newcombe. Jacob Hirsch (30 
West 54th)—Permanent exhibition of an- 
cient art objects. Kennedy & Co. (785 
Fifth Ave.)—To May 4: Etchings and 
water colors by Martin Lewis. Frederick 
Keppel & Co. (16 East 57th)—To April 
20: Etchings by Homer, Weir, Twacht- 
man, Platt and Hassam. April 21-May 
20: Etchings by Heintzelman. Kleemann 
Galleries (38 East 57th)—April: Work by 
Albert Sterner. M. Knoedler & Co. (14 
East 57th)—To April 27: Fifteenth cen- 
tury portraits. La Salle Gallery (3105 
Broadway)—To May 3: ist ‘anniversary 
exhibition. John Levy Galleries (1 East 
57th)—April: Old Masters. Julien Levy 
Galleries (602 Madison Ave.)—To April 
22: Work by Eugene Berman. Macbeth 
Gallery (11 East 57th)—April: American 
paintings. Pierre Matisse (51 East 57th) 
—To April 20: African negro art. April 
22-May 11: Paintings by Andre Masson. 
Metropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
Paintings by Old and Modern Mas- 
ters. Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) 
—To April 27: Paintings by Charles Ellis. 
Morton Gallery (130 West 57th)—To April 
20: Paintings by Eugene Fitsch and 
Gainsworth. Milch Galleries (108 West 
57th)—April 22-May 11: Figure and 
landscape studies by Leon Kroll. Museum 
of the City of New York (Fifth Ave. at 
108rd St.)—April: Early New York his- 
tory. Museum of Modern Art (11 West 
53rd)—To May 14: African art. National 
Alliance of Art & Industry (R. C. A. 
Building)—To May 15: Industrial Arts 
Exposition. National Arts Club (119 East 
19th St.)\—To April 27: Loan exhibition 
of works owned by members. Georgette 
Passedoit Gallery (22 East 60th St.)—To 
April 23: Sculpture by Wynne Byard Tay- 
lor; paintings by Michele Sard. Pen & 
Brush Club (16 East 10th)—To May 3: 
Members’ Spring exhibition of oils. Ray- 
mond & Raymond (40 East 46th)—To 
April 27: Design, textile, poster and cos- 
tume studies by students of Greater New 
York High Schools. F. K. M. Rehn Gal- 
leries (683 Fifth Ave.)—To April 20: 
Work by Fiske Boyd. Schultheis Galleries 
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(142 Fulton St.)—Permanent exhibition of 
works by American and foreign artists. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32 East 57th) 
—April: Old Masters. Sixtieth Street Gal- 
lery (138 East 60th)—April: Contemporary 
paintings and prints. Squibb Art Gal- 
leries (745 Fifth Ave.)—April: Contempo- 
rary Mexican art. Marie Sterner Gallery 
(9 East 57th)—April: Paintings by Brabo. 
Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th)—To 
April 27: Comparative primitive sculpture. 
April 29-May 18: Group exhibition. Weyhe 
Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)—To April 
27: Sculpture by Doris Caesar. Whitney 
Museum ef American Art (8 West 8th)— 
April: American genre. Yamanaka & Co., 
Inc. (680 Fifth Ave.)—April: Chinese 
glazed and unglazed pottery. Howard 
Young Galleries, Inc. (67 Fifth Ave.)— 
Paintings of the 18th century. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—aApril 19- 
May 12: 22nd annual exhibition of Roches- 
ter artists and craftsmen. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—April: Ex- 
hibit by Onondaga Chapter of National 
Home Workshop Guild. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

Westchester Workshop—To May 6: Oils by 
Hayley Lever. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Museum of Art—To April 21: 
Views of Paris and London. To May 5: 
42nd annual exhibition of American art. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—April 23-June 2: 
17th annual exhibition of Cleveland artists 
and craftsmen. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—dApril: 
Paintings by Walt Kuhn; English hu- 
morous prints; paintings by Daniel Gar- 
ber ; landscape architecture. Little Gallery 
—To April 22: Paintings by Alice Schille. 

DAYTON, 0O. 

Dayton Art Institute—April: Japanese 
prints; paintings by Walt Kuhn; architec- 
tural photographs by Frank J. Roos, Jr. 

TOLEDO, 0O. 

Toledo Museum of Art—To April 28: Rus- 

sian paintings; prints by John and Brock- 


hurst. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To April 22: Uni- 
versity of Oregon group. April 27-May 
13: Paintings and etchings by Lilian Bain. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To April 22: 
Great Philadelphia furniture makers. To 
May 1: The Fauves—1900. Art Club—To 
April 20: Eastern Art Association. Boyer 
Galleries—To April 25: Water colors by 
Charles Shaffer. To May 2: Paintings by 
George Biddle. Gimbel Galleries—To 
April 22: Oils by Geneve Rixford Sar- 
geant; semi-permanent exhibition of Phil- 
adelphia artists. Modern Galleries—To 
April 20: Work by Karl Sherman. Plastic 
Club—To April 24: Sketch class exhibi- 
tion. The Print Club—To April 20: 
Prints by Masters of etchings. 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 

Carnegie Institute—To May 12: Prints from 
the 1934 Century of Progress exhibition. 
April 20-May 25: Paintings by Randall 
Davey. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Brown University—April 22-May 5: Photo- 
graphs of Baroque architecture. Rhode 
Island School of Design—To April 29: 
French painting in Africa. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—April: Con- 
temporary garden sculpture and painting; 
— prints; 17th century flower paint- 

ngs. 
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Flanders, Religion and the Pacific Coast 





“In the Tobacco Field,’ by Emil Jacques. 


The wide range of themes depicted in Emil 
Jacques’ paintings on view at the Argent Gal- 
leries, New York, until April 27, centers around 
Flanders, religion and our own West coast. 
As head of the Department of Art at the 
University of Notre Dame, Mr. Jacques has 
been definitely associated with the West for 
many years. The Flemish touch in his work 
is perhaps due to the fact that he was born 
in the country later to be known as “No 
Man’s Land,” not far from Ypres, in Flemish- 
Belgium. At one time he was a professor at 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Mechlin 
and inspector of the Belgian art schools. 

These 56 oils, recently shown at the Howard 


University Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 
following their exhibition at the Smithsonian 
Institution, cover a good many years of work. 
Particular interest is attached to Mr. Jacques’ 
triptych whose divisions are “The Queen of 
Heaven,” “Men Saints,” and “Women Saints.” 
He is now executing a series of nine murals 
for St. Mary’s Cathedral in Portland, Ore. 
The artist has had vast experience in the 
mural field, having completed a group of 
murals for the Belgium government; a series, 
dealing with the various native industries, for 
the city of Antwerp, and a series of murals 
portraying the American Indian for the resi- 
dence of Mrs. John Buffelen, Tacoma, Wash. 





DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To April 21: 
Dallas County Allied Arts Exhibition. 
April 23-May 12: Antique furniture and 
decorative arts from Dallas County. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—To April 22: 
Water colors by Josef Bakos. April 20- 
28: Historical etchings by Bernardt Wall. 
April 25-May 18: Contemporary American 
painting (C. A. A.). 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Art Gallery—To April 25: Hand-made 
pottery by American artists. Seattle Art 
Museum—To April 28: Contemporary 
American paintings; annual exhibition of 
the Northwest Printmakers. 


BELOIT, WIS. 

Beloit College—April: Work by Milwaukee 
artists. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery—aApril: Paintings by 
Richard Jensen; watercolors by Tom Rost; 
silver and pewter by members of Wis- 
consin Society of Applied Arts. Milwaukee 
Art Institute—April: 22nd annual exhibi- 
tion of Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors. 


MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin—To April 21: Wood 
engravings by Winslow Homer. April 21- 
May 15: Paintings by Grant Wood. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Library—aApril: Mrs. G. 
Baldwin’s collection of paintings, laces and 
fans. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education | 


Summer Art Schools and Tours Abroad Afford Precious Chances 





A summer spent in an art school or on a 
foreign art tour under some eminent Ameri- 
can artist is a summer well spent. A few 
weeks in such an artistic environment are of 
inestimable education value, not only for the 
serious art student but for the humble searcher 
for beauty and culture. The nation’s summer 
art schools can no longer be classed as one 
of America’s “infant industries.” Offering as 
they do both instruction and a pleasant, eco- 
nomical vacation, these schools and classes have 
grown apace, even in the face of the Great 
Depression, until they are today scattered 
throughout the width and breadth of the land. 

In these schools the programs are so planned 
that there is a judicious mixturé of work and 
play—profitable hours of work in the open 
air leavened by social functions, comradeship, 
tennis, golf and swimming. Not all the thou- 
sands of Americans, young and old, who at- 
tend art schools intend to make art their means 
of livelihood. Many in later years will be- 
come the patrons of those who do, their lives 
enriched by some cultural contact obtained 
first in a summer art school, during this period 
of vacation study. Although the best descrip- 
tion of Niagara Falls is said to have been 
penned by a man who never saw this scenic 
wonder, it is safe to say that in order thorough- 
ly to enjoy and appreciate a fine work of 
art.one must know something of the modus 
operandi. 

Some of the literature sent out by summer 
art schools puts to shame the travel brochures 
of the “Man from Cook’s”—but, strange as it 
may seem, 99 per cent of it is true. Individual 
artists, universities, colleges and regular art 
schools pick spots of great natural beauty for 
their summer excursions—in New England, 
along the Atlantic, in sunny California, in the 
mountains of the Great West, and in pic- 
turesque rustic spots. There they establish 
schools in which an ideal natural environment 
is enhanced by modern conveniences. Every- 
thing is done to make the student’s stay a 
profitable and an enjoyable one. 

There is no better way of obtaining an in- 





@ THIS IS YUGOSLAVIA YEAR @ 
Paint with 


HENRY B. SNELL 


in Colorful Old 


June 29th @ RAGUSA and SARAJEVO e Sept. 6th 


ADDRESS: SNELL ART CLASS, c/o M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. Jj. 


AT LEFT— 


Play: Swimming in 
the Pool at the Ches- © 
ter Springs Summer © 


School of the Penn- 
sylvanta Academy. 


AT RIGHT— 


Work: Sketching 
Outdoors -from_ the 
Nude Model at Ches- 
ter Springs. 


sight into the native scene than to attend one 
of these summer art schools, where the student 
may see America far afield from the artificial 
atmosphere of the studio. For the past few 
years it has become increasingly evident that 
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Picturesque Court in Old Ragusa, Dalmatia, 
Where the Henry B. Snell Class Will Paint 
This Summer. Photo by Ewing Galloway. 


the American student loses rather than gains 
by going to Europe for his art training. No 
fault, however, can be found with a few weeks 
or even months spent abroad on a scholarship 
or as a member of an art tour—providing that 
visit does not turn into a protracted stay 
during which the student loses his patrimony. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in the awarding of its Cresson Scholarships 
makes it clear that these awards are to be used 
for seeing the Old World, its art, its museums 
and absorbing its culture. They are not to 
be used for further study in Europe. The 



























Academy says in effect: you are through with 
study as far as an art school is concerned; 
America has as fine art schools as one can find 
in the world; this money is to be used for 
travel in order that you may obtain a broader 
knowledge of the world and its people. 

Writing along this line, Haynsworth Bald- 
rey, acting chairman of the New Jersey Chap- 
ter of the American Artists Professional League, 
says in a letter to Tue Art Dicest: 

“What I consider our greatest hindrances 
to the development of an American art are the 
many scholarships we have for foreign study. 
They range from a few months of travel to 
four years of study. Probably there is not 
an art student in the United States who is 
not striving for one of these scholarships, who 
does not think that if he can but win a scholar- 
ship he will return from France a full-fledged 
artist. Those who fail feel that they have a 
handicap impossible to overcome, although the 
instruction they have received on this side is 
probably superior. 

“Naturally the scholarships go to our most 
promising young artists. Year after year we 
send to France a company of our best young 
artists to become saturated with foreign art. 

“T have no fault to find with the admirable 
short traveling scholarships but I believe the 
time has passed when it is necessary or even 
desirable for students to spend years in schools 
which are not as good as our own. 

“Internationalists object to any effort to 
break away from foreign influence on the 
ground that the graphic arts are international. 
They seem to think that, because we use a 
common language, we should 4ll say the same 
thing. It seems to me that a higher interna- 
tionalism is expressed in using this common 
language to give to the rest of the brotherhood 
of nations the best and most characteristically 
American art we can develop.” 

Mr. Baldrey has expressed what many others 
have felt. America has at last found itself 
in art. Among other discoveries is the fact 
that the nation’s art instruction is unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. 








THE DAMARISCOTTA SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART. Maine, July 1-Sept. 1! 
The S8t. Petersburg Winter School of Art. 
Plorida - ----+--+- - Jan. 1 - April 1. 


PAINTING IN OIL & WATER COLOR 
S. Peter Wagner, Director 
Por catalogue, address: 
S. P. Wagner - - - Rockville, Maryland 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Reiss’ School to Be Held in 


View of the Winold Reiss Art School in the Glacier National Park. 


The search for “the American scene” has 
penetrated even to the art schools. This 
summer the Winold Reiss Art School in the 
Glacier National Park will enter upon its 
second season as the only art school located 
in a national park. Mr. Reiss, well known 
for his Indian portraits, has spent several years 
in Glacier Park living among and painting 
the Blackfeet Indians on their reservation. 
Last year, through the collaboration of the 
Great Northern Railway, he obtained permis- 
sion to establish his school there, using a camp 
which was to be abandoned with the building 
of a new highway. The above reproduction 
gives a view of the school buildings with the 
mighty Rockies in the background. 

It is Mr. Reiss’ contention that no other 








“Four Point Training”’ 


A friendly old barn, suitably remodeled and 
nestling companionably on a New England 
hillside, is the novel site of the Blake Studios 
at Berkshire, Mass. The surrounding country 
is typical of that section of the United States, 
with lakes, rapid streams, a winding brook, 
white birches, graceful elms, Colonial door- 
ways and the picturesque general stores. 

Leo B. Blake, the director, has planned his 
summer school for the professional, the teacher 
of art, and the man and woman who regards 
art as a delightful relaxation. He terms his 
method of teaching “Four Point Training,” 
under which the four salient branches in art 
that constitute the making of a painting— 
drawing, color, composition and individual emo- 
tion—are considered separately and than as a 
unified whole. 


Summer at U. S. C. 


Eugene Gustave Steinhof, director of the 
department of design at the Beaux-Art Insti- 
tute of Design, and Cyril Kay-Scott, former 
dean of the school of art at Denver University, 
have been named visiting faculty members for 





Glacier Park 





omy ~~ 


beauty spots in America can compare with 
America’s national parks, and for that reason 
they should become cultural as well as vaca- 
tional centers. In his school the students 
paint cowboys, Indians, the snow-capped moun- 
tains and green forests; they climb the moun- 
tains, ride horseback and visit the Indians 


on the reservation. Tourists have displayed 





so much interest that exhibitions are held 
throughout the summer. 

With the gréwing popularity of the school 
justifying its establishment, Mr. Reiss ex- 
presses the hope that every national park will 
soon have an art center where natural beauty 
and culture can join forces—a plan which 
might call in the aid of the Federal govern- 
ment. 


the Summer Session of the Universtiy of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Professor 
Kay-Scott will conduct classes in art apprecia- 
tion and landscape painting during the first 
term, June 17 to July 26. 

Dr. Hans N. von Koerber of the University 
of Southern California will give a unique course 
in “Symbolism and Mythology in the Art of 
the Far East.” Glen Lukens, resident instruc- 
tor of the college of architecture and fine arts, 
is to teach ceramics and jewelry design. 











GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June Ist 
Classes: In all mediums, Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait . . . . 8th Season. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


AT SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
affiliated with 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


June 24 - August 31, 1935 
Classes in figure painting, landscape, still 
life painting, lithography, pictorial design. 
INSTRUCTORS: FREDERICK F. FURSMAN, Director. 

FRANCIS CHAPIN @ EDGAR A. RUPPRECHT 
Address: Sec’y., Summer School of Painting 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


















ROCKPORT SUMMER CLASS 
by A. F. LEVINSON 


Individual instruction, July 1 to Sept. 1, 
at Rockport, Mass. Atlantic Ave. Studio. 


For information, inquire at: 


Eighth Street Gallery, 63 W. 8 St., N.Y.C. 
SCHOOL 


STUDIO oF arr 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Personal instruction in Drawing and 
Painting from Landscape and Still Life. 
Etching - Frame making. 

For information address: 


IVAN SUMMERS 








MIDWEST 


SAINTE GENEVIEVE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
gw Six Weeks Outdoor Painting 
July 18 to Aug. 17 


Ozark Colony Creative Arts 
JESSIE RICKLY-AIMEE SCHWEIG — Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 


el 
THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 


150 Acres - Private Lake 


@ JOHN LYMAN ®@ 
SUMMER ART CLASS 


July 2nd to Sept. 10th 
WRITE FOR FOLDER @ 
1524 Bishop St., Montreal, Que. 
After May 20th:—Saint-Jovite, Que. 













THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 
OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


JULY 1 to SEPT. 1, 1935 


Write for Circular A 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Box 82 


Provincetown, Mass. 
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THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 





SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
JUNE 24 - SEPTEMBER 13 
ENTER ANY TIME 
DRAWING, COMPOSITION, AND PAINTING, FIGURE, 
STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE, STUDIO and OUTDOORS 


address 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


For Cireslar (D) 
ERNEST THURN, Director 





INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF ART 
COOPERATING WITH 


THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER 

SCHOOL OF ART AT MONTEREY 

in the Berkshire Hills of Western Massachusetts 
ss EMMY 3: 
ZWEYBRUCK 
OF VIENNA 

AND WELL KNOWN AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 

OR CATALOG ADDRESS 

BERKSHIRE INTERNAT‘L 

$40 High St., Newark, N. J. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


{formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 24th to August 17th 


STANLEY LOTHROP BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
General Director Art Director 


- - Boardman Robinson 
Landscape Chass - - - - - Ernest Fiene 
Lithography - - - - Laurence B. Field 
Applied Graphic Art - Warren Chappell 
Tuition for each class - $15.00 per month 
Evening Life Class - - - $8.00 per month 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, West Dale Street 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
UP IN THE BERKSHIRES 


June 17 to Sept. 15 


LEO B. BLAKE 
INSTRUCTOR 
- REASONABLE RATES - 
Write for Folder for unusual details 
BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 













BERKSHIRE HILLS 


GEORGE 
BAER Summer 
School 






CoN afoe Te 
0 E 
Write for Catalog oe f A r t 








SUMMER CLASS 


In 
LANDSCAPE DRAWING, PAINTING, 
OILS & WATER COLORS 


JULY ist - SEPT. 1st 
A.N.A. 


W. Lester Stevens, 


Catalogue sent on request - ROCKPORT, MASS. 


















400 Water Colors 





“Portrait of Miss G,” by Alphaeus P. Cole. 


Prominent each year in the New York art 
season is the exhibition of the New York 
Water Color Club. This year marks the 46th 
annual show, until April 28, at the American 
Fine Arts Building. From over a thousand 
entries the judges have selected approximately 
400 works besides black-and-whites. It is too 
early to quote the critics. 

Alphaeus P. Cole, son of the famous Ameri- 
can wood engraver, Timothy Cole, is president 
of the organization. Tue Art Dicesr repro- 
duces his water color, “Portrait of Miss G,” a 
study of Miss Blanche Gill, hostess of the 
Salmagundi Club. Other officers of the New 
York Water Color Club are: Mrs. E. N. 
Vanderpoel, vice-president; Harry De Maine, 
secretary; and Harriette Bowdoin, treasurer. 

Judging the water colors were: Hilda 
Belcher, Julius Delbos, George Elmer Browne, 
George Pearse Ennis, Roy Brown, Walter Farn- 
don, Gifford Beal, John F. Carlson, Eugene 
Higgins, Kenneth G. How, William Stark- 
weather and Harry De Maine. For the black- 
and-white section: Ernest D. Roth, Gordon 
Grant, Eugene Higgins, John E. Costigan, John 
Alonzo Williams and Harrison Cady. 





Tucson’s Art Activities 


Tucson, Arizona, has taken a place among the 
foremost of the country’s smaller cities in the 
field of artistic endeavor. The Fine Arts As- 
sociation maintains a gallery for public ex- 
hibitions from November to May, sponsors 
lectures and encourages local art activities. 
Founded ten years ago, the association is not 
endowed but carries on its work by means of 
membership fees. 

Within the present season an extensive ex- 
hibition of work by Rivera, Orozco and Me- 
rida; a display of outstanding New Mexico 
paintings, and a State-wide Independent show 
have been fostered by the association. The cur- 


| rent exhibition comprises a collection of prints 


from the Whitney Museum in New York. 


THE ART OF SEEING 
Drawing: July 1 to 13, Boston, Mass. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS, Instructor 
Painting: July 16 to Aug. 16, Ogunquit, Me. 
Work out-of-doors in oil and watercolor 
Address Secretary, Woodbury School 
231 Perkins St. - - Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 

Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. 

SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 

SIX WEEKS 

Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 
TAOS SCHOOL OF ART, 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 


JULY - AUGUST - 1935 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Address the Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS, 
COUNTRY, CITY AND SEASHORE 














Woodstock School of Painting 


Instructors 
CONRAD CRAMER HENRY MATTSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI CHAS. ROSEN 
JUDSON SMITH 
Salary Increment Credits. 
For Catalog Write: 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 


MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Year round school. Outstand- 


APPLIED ing faculty. Ideal living con- 
ART, ALL ditions summer and winter. 


for information, address: 
PHASES sec. 8.8. wardin, 39 SE. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 


Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT - MAINE 
JUNE 17th to AUGUST 25th 
Instructors: 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
ROBERT C. CRAIG 
Mediums: Oil, Water Color, Etching & Lithography 
For Catalog A., Address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, 628 W. 2, N. Y. 














Cross Summer Art School 


Students from 15 states gained in weeks 
last summer vision and technique not attained 
in years of previous study. Prepare for open- 
ing July 1st by home course on portraiture, 
landscape, still life, commercial art ($25). 
Six weeks in the school $60. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 












e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June 17th to September 26th 
Elizabethtown, New York 















the DESIGN WORKSHOP 


on board the ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor is a modern creative practice school 
in which, for the past 8 years, we have 
been working out what we believe will be 
the art education of the future. Its aim is 
to experience color and form and their re- 
lationships and then apply that experience 
to creations in many mediums from the 
picture and sculpture to things of use. This 
way of working is radically different from 
copying still-lifes and posed models or learn- 
ing a set formula. It humanizes the mod- 
ern movement by applying it to life, by 
taking art out of the typical “studio” or 
“school” atmosphere into the healthier one 
of the workshop. For amateur and pro- 
fessional. July 5th to Sept. Ist. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


69 Bank Street New York City 
After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 





Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





Art School 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Comprehensive Study ef Pure Art 
Small Groups — Individual Attention 
for same fee as average school 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening 
Free Monday Discussion Forum, 8:30 P. M. 
Annot Art School, RKO Bidg., New York 
COl 5-2135 





New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


FIFTH SEASON, 1935 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 27; August 1 through 28 
Write: Eliot O'Hara, 2025 0 St., Washington, D. C. 





Summer Classes begin June 17. 

Yr Short courses in Advertising Art, 

Design, Drawing, Composition, 

Painting, Sculpture. Individual 

SC HO OL. prozrams ana instruction. send 

of the for catalog. 

MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 7 MINNESOTS 






NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 
Architecture, Fashion Dlustratien, Life Class, 


Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 














Four Auctions 





Famille Rose Rectilinear Eggshell 
Porcelain Lantern, Yung Chéng. 


During the next. fortnight four public sales 
representing divergent materials will take place 
at the American Art-Anderson Galleries, New 
York,—the Stetson library of chivalric legends, 
described in the Ist April issue of THe Art 
Dicest, to be sold on April 17 and 18; the 
Edwin W. Mills collection of oriental antiques 
on April 17; notable paintings from the estate 
of the late Nathaniel Thayer, the late Mrs. 
George L. Lewis and others, April 20; and 
Stanley H. Lowndes’ Americana as applied to 
the decorative arts, scheduled for auction on 
the afternoons, April 29 to May 4, inclusive. 

Having resided in China for more than 35 
years, Mr. Mills’ collection embraces an un- 
usual scope. To it are added items formerly 
in the possession of the late Lucien Sharpe of 
Providence, R. L., notably a collection of 600 
snuff bottles and miniature cabinet porcelaines, 
and various items from a Boston connoisseur. 
Outstanding in the Mills sale is a pair of rose 
rectilinear porcelain lanterns, 13 inches high, 
from the Yung Cheng period which are in ex- 
ceptional condition. From the palace of the 
Viceroy of Shansi Province is a magnificent 
Imperial decorated screen, a palace seat and 
decorated footstalls together with lacquered fur- 
niture from the Ch‘ien-lung period. Numerous 
vases, Han iridescent pottery, mortuary orna- 
ments and Buddhistic temple statues are also 
of interest. 

Among the paintings, which go on exhibi- 
tion April 20, is an outstanding portrait by 
Allan Ramsay (Scottish, 1713-1784) depict- 
ing Charlotte, Countess of Dysart, and Lady 
Laura Keppel. The Quincy Adams Shaw col- 
lection is combined with the Thayer and Lewis 
paintings. 


@©@ ROMANOVSKY @ 


PAINTING CLASS 
Portrait, Figure and Still Life 


Studio 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Brodway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
O.pgst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Maral Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students." J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
















































WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 
July 8 SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 


to 
Specially planned weekly units of study 
August 16 in departments of House Planning & 
Decoration, Costume Design, Graphic Ad- 


Send vertising, Teacher Training, --ete. .. Also 
For Life Drawing, Special Lecture Course, ete. 
Catalog Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, Mew York 





courses START JULY Ist 


DRAWING - PAINTING + DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipent 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


Summer Painting Class 


under 


MICHEL JACOBS 


RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 
For further information enquire 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

























INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 127 East 55, N. Y. C. 
Courses in Wood-Blocking and Design, 
Glass Painting, Stage-craft, Modeling. 
HUNGARY - POLAND - CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA - AUSTRIA .- ROUMANIA 

Famous artists; vivid peasant districts. 62 days for $625. 
SS. Europa from N. Y. June 30, SS. Bremen from Bremen Aug. 23 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





s = 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professiona} 
training in fineand applied arte. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 





























Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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KANSAS. 
CITY 03S 








@ Summer School 
June 10 - July 20 
Midwestern Art 
School Under Tal- 
ented Instructors. 
Catalog . . . 4407 
Warwick Blvd. 





CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TO ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
1741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 





le 
GranpCentracScuoo/Art 


Individual] talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 


Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 








RINGLING ‘cHoot oF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 

SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


sarasota, FLORIDA 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, InTertor Dac- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L Rrtier "san 







Svracuse, N ‘ 





S : Six week session for general art 
ummer students and teachers opens 


June 24. Fine Art, Industrial 


Art, Teaching Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Land- 
scape, Painting Courses also 


offered for full credit at 


Courses Saugatuck, Michigan, School of 


Painting. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Dept. A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago, Illinois. 








ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still Life 
SUMMER SESSION 


AT NEWPORT, R. I. 
Address Secretary, Studio 1029, The Chelsea, 
222 West 23rd Street, New York City 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 


ISS 


NiiwSS 
























Pigments 


[Continued from page 17] 


tians. It was once used extensively but has 
now become practically obsolete. Orpiment is 
found native as a mineral, as well as artificially 
prepared. Another sulphide of arsenic, Realgar, 
of an orange-red hue, was also used in very 
early times. Pliny mentions this color. 

There were also several organic yellow lake 
pigments which were known even in the first 
century A. D. Italian Pink and Dutch Pink, 
which are really yellow pigments, Yellow Mad- 
der and other Yellow Lakes were prepared from 
extracts of the bark and berries of trees and 
plants. Since the development of synthetic 
dye-stuffs a larger selection of far more per- 
manent and brilliant Yellow Lakes has dis- 
placed the early Yellow Lakes on the modern 
palette. 

Naples Yellow, which Michelangelo and suc- 
ceeding painting schools employed quite ex- 
tensively, was first mentioned by Cennino in 
1437 as a natural earth of volcanic origin. 


GREENS 


Few of the greens available in early days 
are today included in the Normal, or so-called 
Permanent Palette, of the artist-painter. 

Malachite Green, chemically a basic car- 
bonate of copper, is unquestionably the old- 
est known green pigment, in use more than 
three thousand years, confirming evidence of 
which has been found in Pompeii and Rome 
and in ancient Egyptian ruins. Malachite 
Green is found native in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. The matrix after careful selec- 
tion was freed of impurities and the green 
mineral finely ground and then used as a pig- 
ment. Prepared artificially the color is far 
less brilliant. 

Another pigment mentioned by Pliny as being 
prepared from copper and vinegar was Verdi- 
gris, chemically composed of the acetates of 
copper. Verdigris was also known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Terre Verte, a natural earth pigment of 
ochre character, dull green in color, was al- 
ready employed as a pigment during the first 
century A. D. 


BLUES 


Of the early blue pigments, the history of | 


Egyptian Blue is interesting. Chemically a 
double silicate of calcium and copper, it was 
used by the early Egyptians from the fourth 
dynasty, and throughout the Roman Empire 
until the seventh century, when its manufacture 
and application as a pigment seems to have 
ceased, not appearing on the palette during the 
following centuries. 

Azurite, a native basic copper carbonate, 
was another pigment mentioned by Pliny. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Laurie, this blue was largely 
used between the middle of the fifteenth and 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Indigo, a vegetable dye-stuff, has been used in 
the Orient since earliest times. Pliny states 
that in addition to its use in dying and paint- 
ing it was also used as a medicine, as an ap- 
plication on wounds and against fever and 
colds. Egyptian mummies have been found 
on which the blue wrappings were dyed with 
Indigo. In the sixteenth century Indigo was 
first brought from India to the Netherlands 


July - 4a eae 
MT. BETHEL SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 


Frankel Farm - Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
Beautifully situated near Delaware Water Gap 
Tuition including beard and lodginz—$25.00 per week 
Salary increment credits given to teachers 
For catalogue write: 

Joseph Raskin — Director — 96 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 














MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


0 
F DESIGN FOR WOMEN 90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d 8t.) New York 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


' 28th Summer Session 
dune 24-Aug. 3, 1935 
Stimulating classes in the fine and 
applied arts and crafts for stu- 
dents seeking new ideas and view- 
points. Beautiful campus; delight- 
ful climate; distinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Summer Catalog “D”’ 


Oakland California 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1935 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





























WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METALWORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff; A. Iacovleff, Director’ of Drawing ¢€ 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry ¢& Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMME MODELLING OF ANIMALS 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Catalog on request 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 






















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual lEmtrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 







































YC 





BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST of MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
Rendering in Pencil & Pen & Ink 
HELEN E. CLEAVES, Teacher Training 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
Pottery & Modeling 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 


Industrial & Advertising Design 
MARGARET STONE, Teacher Training 
ELAINE HALPIN, Pottery 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
Painting, Oil & Water Color 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 

FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY @ COURSES @ CREDITS 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
27 Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY o MEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAIUTIVG AT TADS 
JUNE 17 to JULY 29 
TAUS ARTISTS — CRITIC TEACHERS 
KVDIAC) ART AT SANTA FE 
JULY 29 to AUGUST 24 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR -UAM., ALBUQUERQUE 





SCULPTURE OUT-OF-DOORS 


Wanted: to share hilltop life of work and re- 
laxation, two congenial pupils for instruction 
in stone and wood carving and modeling. 
Open country in New York State, horseback 
riding. Attractive rates. 
GENEVIEVE KARR HAMLIN 
Instructor Newark Art School 

58 West 57th Street New York City 
























THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Washington University 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 

Commercial Design. History of 

Art, Composition, Perspective, 

Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 

Room 110, Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 17 TO SEPT. 17 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


















BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13°6” - 16/9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 


Write fer Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






and Italy. 
woad plant in Europe were strongly opposed to 
its use as a dye, and were successful in having 
its importation prohibited in England and 
Germany in 1577 and again in 1654. 
not until 1737 that its use became general. 

















The farmers who cultivated the 


It was 


Perhaps the most important blue was a good 


variety of Ultramarine Blue, beginning about 
1200, although inferior Untramarines are re- 
cognized in earlier paintings. 
Lazuli, from which the genuine Ultramarine is 
obtained, was known to the Romans and 
Greeks as Saphire. 
Lapis Lazuli are found in Tibet. 
varying in purity and color, from Siberia, 
Persia and China. 
composed of silicon, aluminum, sodium, sul- 
phur and oxygen. 
that such a strong color should be produced 
from a compound of elements which of them- 
selves have no color—with the exception of 
sulphur which is yellow. 


The stone, Lapis 


The finest varieties of 
It also comes, 


The mineral is essentially 


It is interesting to note 


The monks in the monasteries extracted the 


early Ultramarine for illuminating and paint- 
ing purposes, by finely grinding, levigating and 
washing and then kneading the mass together 
in the form of a dough (composed of a little 
bees wax, resin and linseed oil) in a weak 
solution of lye. 
when the mass was left standing. 
of this pigment rather limited its general use 
and it became a mark of ostentation to com- 


The finest particles settled out 
The cost 


mission a painting in which Ultramarine was 
to be used extensively. 

A blue substance noticed in 1814 as a blue 
coloration accidently produced in the soda 


furnaces of St. Gobian, France, was subsequent- - 


ly shown to be identical to Lapis Lazuli. In 
1826, Guimet in France perfected a method for 
artificially preparing Ultramarine. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century 
Smalt, a blue cobalt glass, was discovered. 
Finely ground Smalt was used as a pigment. 

PURPLES 

Tyrian Purple, the dye which was already 
celebrated about 1,000 years B. C., was ob- 
tained from the murex, a purple fish. This 
beautiful color was an extremely expensive 
product and its use reserved for the wealthy 
and for sacred or regal purposes. Other than 


middle of the nineteenth century that the 
limited selection of purple pigments becomes 
augmented with purple mineral pigments. 
WHITES 
Chalk, Gypsum and White Lead were the 
white pigments of the painter since very re- 
mote times. The native carbonate of lead was 
known to the ancient Romans and Greeks 
as cerusse. Theophratus, Pliny and Vitruvius 
mention its preparation from lead and vinegar. 
Today the United States is one of the largest 
producers of White Lead. It was not until 
the end of the eighteenth century that Zinc 
White was added to the palette. Permalba 
White is of very recent introduction. 
BLACKS 
Black Chalk, Charcoal, Lamp Black and 
Bone or Ivory Black were in use from the 
beginning of art history. 


Physicians Hold Show 

Attesting to the pleasure of art as an avo- 
cation, the New York Physicians Art Club 
held its eighth annual exhibition at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine. Of the 259 pieces submitted 
by 69 physicians, only one was related to doc- 
toring. The exhibits, instead, reflected the 
recreational interests of their creators. 

All media were represented in a variety of 
themes. The New York Times commented 
that even the figure studies weve not more 
anatomical than artistic. 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 




























ie Sa 


tase" TALENS eSON 


NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


USE 


Rembrant 


COLGRS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
U.S.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N. J. 


KASPAR’S 


TINTORETTO 
OIL COLORS 


PURE PIGMENTS 
HANDGROUND 
BRILLIANT 
and POWERFUL 


If your daeler does not have them, write for 
free sample, prices and charts to: 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


U. §S. Distributor 
295 Wadsworth Avenue 
















New York 
















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tuz Art Dicsst] 








Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 









Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 


For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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provide 
CONFIDENCE 


KNOW THAT YOUR 


Oil Colors and Water Colors 
ARE RIGHT IN EVERY WAY 


PERMANENT MATERIALS 


Only the pigments, linseed oil, 
and materials are used that fit 
the specifications of Dr. Martin 
S. Fischer’s “The Permanent 
Palette” and of the National 
Committee on Technic of the 
American Artists Professional 
League. 


TECHNICAL SURETY 


The guaranteed full statement of 
contents is printed on the label 
‘of every tube. Clear indication 
is provided both by printed in- 
formation and by the color of 
the label as to the correct use in 
mixtures of the particular pig- 
ment. Errors in paint technic 
will not occur if all the informa- 
tion we supply is adhered to. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Our booklet “ENDURING COL- 
ORS FOR THE ARTIST” sup- 
plies full information about the 
use of permanent colors, con- 
tains a reprint of the “Perma- 
nent Palette” pigment list, and 
warns against the usual mistakes 
made in the use of otherwise safe 
materials. T!is booklet can be 
obtained from any of our dealers 
or by writing to us. 


YOU CAN'T GO WRONG WITH 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Permanent Pigments 








Buy them at 


LEE’S ART SHOP | 


209 West 57th Street, New York 
Circle 7-0679 - Next to Art S:udents League 


A full line of Artists’ & Drawing Mate- 
rials. Raw Wood & Hand Carved Frames 
—at reasonable prices. 
Special Attention to Amateurs 
Mail Orders Have Our Personal Attention 


Tue Art Dicest furnishes a vast market to 


| being officially 


dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. | 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





CONSIDERATE ATTENTION 
REQUESTED 

Second Notice Bills for Annual Dues: to 
the American Artists Professional League 
have just been mailed. 

No immediate action by those receiving 
such bills can be of greater service to the 
League than prompt payment. 

Checks should be mailed to: 

Gorvon H. Grant, National Treasurer, 

137 East 66th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


- IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ARTISTS 
AND SCULPTORS 


In answer to several communications asking 
why America was not to be represented in 
the International Art Exhibition to be held in 
Brussels this summer, a letter was received 
from Mr. Walter H. Sholes, American consul 
there: 

“The Brussels Consulate has to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated Feb. 25, 1935, 
with reference to the International Art Exhi- 
bition in Brussels, in which you make sug- 
gestions as to the organization of an American 
participation im that exhibition. The Con- 
sulate begs to say that, according to the views 
expressed by the officials in charge of the or- 
ganization of the International Art Exhibition 
(contemporary art), the United States, not 
represented at the Brussels 
World’s Fair, 1935, American artists will not 
be in a position to exhibit their paintings in the 
International Art Exhibition, and that con- 
sequently the setting up of an American jury 
for the segregation of American paintings is 
not contemplated. 

“According to the same informants, should 
some American art organization or individual 
wish to have paintings exhibited at the Brus- 
sels International Exhibition, authorization to 
do so may be obtained by applying directly to 
Mr. Van Puyvelde, Conservateur des Musées 
Royaux, Commissariat d’Art Contemporain, 
Exposition Universelle de Bruxelles, 9 Rue de 
Musée, Brussels, Belgium. 

“Photographs of the paintings should be at- 
tached to the application, inasmuch, as, in 
such case, the selection of the American paint- 
ing will be left to the Belgian authorities. 
For those paintings which will be accepted, 
the Exhibition will be free of charge. 

“For further information, you are kindly 
requested to form contact with Mr. Van Puy- 
velde, to whom your letter is being trans- 
mitted, and who has shown readiness to give 
you all the necessary documentation.” 

In several international exhibitions abroad, 
I have noticed that the American exhibit is 
not at all representative. It is hoped that 
artists will care to take advantage of this. op- 
portunity and that they may win there high 
regard for American art. 

* * * 
FROM THE EUROPEAN CHAPTER 
NEW HEADQUARTERS IN PARIS 
Paris, March 7th, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Ennis: 

In the Montparnasse Quarter has been built, 

under the auspices of Dean Beekman of the 





American Cathedral here, a building in a gar- 
den as a center for American students and 
artists, the land being loaned by the City of 
Paris for 99 years. Last spring our old friend, 
Mr. Henry A. Tanner, suggested that we try 
to find out if we could have a room there 
set aside for our use. I was appointed a 
committee of one to investigate and I com- 
menced by going over to the new building in 
process of construction. The stairs were only 
an inclined plane, no steps, no hand rail. After 
I had looked around on the lower floors with 
the man in charge of the works, I was obliged 
to admit that there was nothing suitable for 
us, as all the rooms were more like a casino 
than anything else. The young man asked me 
if I would like to go to the top of the build- 
ing and there I found two huge attics with 
top lights, quite suitable for studios. I asked 
what they intended doing with them and he 
said, “Nothing, we have no money.” The 
possibilities were so evident that I determined 
to find out how much it would cost to finish 
up these attics as studios; but, after getting 
tracings of the plans and elevations, I was 
told that I must first see Dean Beekman. This 
I did and told him that I had a rich friend 
coming to Paris whom I would ask to supply 
the money as soon as I knew how much it 
would amount to. Dean Beekman asked me 
to leave my sketches with him and he would 
find out. 

For some reason or other I never heard 
from him on this subject and I began to think 
that my enthusiasm had frightened the com- 
mittee. My plan was that they, the studios, 
could be used for exhibition purposes for stu- 
dents and also well known artists. Even being 
used by men who could no longer afford a 
studio. 

Now, after several months of reflection, Dean 
Beekman has started to transform one of the 
attics after my plans, without any expense to 
us except that we must furnish it as best we 
can, and we are to have the use of the studio 
for the Paris branch of the A.A.P.L. about 
the end of March. I had proposed about siz 
weeks ago to hold a “monotype evening” and 
secured the unused cafeteria room in the base- 
ment of the Center for that purpose. It was 
such a great success that we have had several 
parties and one of our members, Mr. Lawton 
Parker, has loaned us a fine press for print- 
ing the monotypes, which is already put up 
in the studio we are to use and we are organ- 
izing an exhibition for the official opening of 
the studio under the auspices of our Am- 
bassador and Dean Beekman about the end 
of March. 

In the future we will hold all our meetings 
there, both business and social, and expect to 
do a hundred ‘interesting things, as fancy bids. 
Do you, not wish you were back in Paris and 
living in the Montparnasse Quarter? Of course, 
I am personally delighted’ that the idea I pro 
posed has matured into so practical a reality. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Leslie G. Cauldwell, Secretary, _ 
4 bis, Cité du Retiro, Paris. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman ;: F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


ational Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
‘‘Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


CONSIDERATE ATTENTION 
REQUESTED 

Second Notice Bills for Annual Dues to 
the American Artists Professional League 
have just been mailed. 

No immediate action by those receiving 
such bills can be of greater service to the 
League than prompt payment. 

Checks should be mailed to: 

Gorvon H. Grant, National Treasurer, 

137 East 66th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


“AMERICAN ARTISTS ARE HANDI- 
CAPPED,” SAYS PARISIAN, BACK 
FROM U. S. 

Under the above caption, in the Feb. 16 
issue of the Paris Herald, appeared a resumé 
of an address by the well-known French artist- 
color manufacturer, Mr. Lucien Lefebvre- 
Foinet, before the European Chapter of the 
League at its monthly dinner on the evening 

of Feb. 15. 

Below will be found Dr. Martin Fischer’s 
reply to those remarks as reported. It is 
scarcely necessary to inform our readers that 
Dr. Martin Fischer is one of America’s really 
distinguished research chemists, and that he is 
a member of the League’s National Commit- 
tee on Technic. We believe it within the 
bounds of good taste to recall something of 
the veritable revolution that is happening under 
the eyes of the artists of America in the manu- 
facture and sale of artists’ colors. 

Through the League, many artists are con- 
fining their choice of pigments to those recom- 
mended as permanent by Dr. Martin Fischer. 
This information has been given to the artists 
of America in tens of thousands of League 
booklets that have been distributed to our 
members gratis. At the request of the League, 
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some American manufacturers of oil colors are 
already printing on the labels a statement of 
all contents, with the manufacturer’s own 
guarantee that it is a true statement. This 
practice is spreading, and promises to become 
almost universal in America. The wide-spread 
demand of enlightened artists can make it 
universal. 

The League’s National Committee on Technic 
is continuing its friendly co-operation with 
manufacturers on behalf of the artists, by urg- 
ing makers to supply artists, not alone with 
pigments that are known to be permanent, but 
with the best qualities only of those pigments 
and absolutely free from adulterations. We 
look forward to the day when all of these de- 
sirable things for artists—(1) oil colors, en- 
during pigments; (2) true labeling; (3) best 
quality; (4) no adulteration—shall have be- 
come the accepted and usual trade practice in 
America. 

The League’s position is independent of any 


financial interest in the business of any manu-- 


facturer or dealer. With friendly justice to 
all, we seek that which seems best for American 
artists and for enduring works of American 
art. 

Dr. Fischer’s answer to M. Lefebvre-Foinet 
is as follows: 

“I have just seen the news article from 
the Paris Herald of Feb. 16, under the signa- 
ture of B. J. Kospoth, reporting remarks 
voiced by Mr. Lucien Lefebvre-Foinet before 
the Paris Chapter of our American Artists 
Professional League at its Feb. 15 dinner. 

“In saying that ‘in a few years 75 percent 
of the pictures painted in the United States 
since 1930 will be completely destroyed,’ M. 
Lefebvre-Foinet is too local. He should have 
added that, in these same years, 75 percent 
of the pictures painted anywhere else, includ- 
ing France, will find themselves in a similar 
plight. It is just as true for Europe as for 
America that ‘the paint is peeling off the 
canvas and the pictures are becoming mono- 
tone, with a gray and yellow aspect and a 
porous appearance like pumice stone.’ 

“Some of this is due to ignorance of every 
principle of artistic technic on the part of the 
painter, but a larger share of the dishonor falls 
to the paint manufacturer, who, in pushing his 
wares, has pushed forward the employment of 
technical processes of the essential nature of 
which he, too, seems ignorant. But M. Le- 
febvre-Foinet sees salvation, obviously, not in 
education and science, but in French francs. 
for he says: ‘I came to the conclusion that 
competition in prices in the United States has 
led to the manufacture of colors of more than 
doubtful quality, and that even European 
manufacturers have made colors of inferior 
quality for American consumption.’ The first 
answer that comes to mind is, ‘Oh! indeed?’ 

“If I understand properly the spirit of M. 
Lefebvre-Foinet’s address, it is plain that our 
art of the future is going to be saved by a 
very simple trick—that of buying French, at 
three times the value of the goods. 

[Continued on page 32] 
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¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE * 


@ REASONABLE PRICES 
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* Specifications of Contents as 
requested by The American 
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In Studio Size Tubes 


2 


25¢ group 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre Light 
Zinc White 


35c group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Cerulean Blue* 
Cobalt Blue* 
Permanent Green Light 

Ultramarine Green 

Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 


Verte Emeraude 
* Small Studio Size % x 244" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—50Oc 


Colors for 
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ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


> 
M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes and Artists’ Material 


468 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Rockefeller to Build 


a 


a New “Cloisters” 


at Cost of $2,500,000 ; 


fy) 


Perspective of the New Cloisters Building to be Erected “in Fort Tryon Park for the Metropolitan Museum as a Gift from 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art announces 
a gift of $2,500,000 from John D:; Rockefeller, 
Jr. for the construction of a permanent build- 
ing for The Cloisters in Fort Tyron Park, the 
highest point on Manhattan Island, to house 
what will unquestionably be the finest col- 
lection of Romanesque and Gothic art in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is hoped that the 
project-will be completed by Jan. J,/1938. As 
a special treasure Mr. Rockefeller has pre- 
sented the museum with six French Gothic 
tapestries of the fifteenth century similar to 
those in the Cluny Museum in Paris, depict- 
ing “The Hunt of the Unicorn,” for which a 
special room is to be built. 

All the material from the present Cloisters 
on Fort Washington Avenue will be incorpor- 
ated in the new project, together with many 
recent acquisitions which have never been dis- 
played for lack of space. The collection 
formed by George Grey Barnard and later 
bought for the Metropolitan by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, containing large sections from the cloi- 
sters of St. Michael de Cuxa (12th century), 
St. Guilhem-le-Desert (12th to early ‘13th 
century), of Bonnefont-en-Comminges (13th- 
14th century) and Trie (second half of the 
15th century), will form the nucleus of the 


Fort Tryon Park edifice. 


League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 

“The truth is that the American artist is 
destined to appear a failure in European eyes 
(only since 1930?) because no longer willing 
to be an abject sucker. Several countries have 
found this out, but’France seems to be the 
latest to squeal. 

“What the American artist needs to remem- 
ber is that there is no phase of fine arts ma- 
terial production which is not today as well 
done in the United States as in any European 
country. M. Lefebvre-Foinet’s discussion 
speaks much of the colors, thevoils and the 
canvases used by oil painters. In this con- 
nection, the American painter need but recall 
these facts: There is not one pigment produced 


In so far as péssible, original architectural 
features will be utilized—windows, doorways, 
and even whole walls, with as few modern in- 
terpolations as possible. The structure will 
be built of indigenous rock and limestone, in 
the spirit of the old monastic buildings of 
Southern France, in the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. The old tower of the Cuxa 
monastary near Prades is the initial motive 
for the new museum. 

Mr. Rockefeller has been working on the 
plans with the architectural firm of Allen, Col- 
lens & White of Boston, in collaboration with 
George Blumenthal president of the Metro- 
politan, Herbert E Winlock, director, and 
James J. Rorimer, curator of Mediaeval Art, 
for several years. 

The new Cloisters will provide a culminating 
point of interest in- the architectural design of 
the park and afford magnificent views of the 
Hudson River. Phe landscaping will include 
gardens planted with herbs and flowers similar 
to those raised by the monks in the original 
setting of the buildings. Visitors will enter 
through a portcullis, shown at the right in the 
reproduction, into a Romanesque hall and 
chapel on the north side of the Cuxa cloister. 


The St. Guilhem ‘cloister will be placed toward 


abroad which in’»permanence, purity or bril- 
liance is not equalled here. There is not one 
oil or varnish uséd as a binder. which is not 
manufactured of better quality here than ‘over 
there.” There are no textiles made in the 
United States in any way inferior to foreign, 
especially French, weaves. 

“For the rest, it is necessary that these ele- 
ments be so used as to cémbine into an en- 
during work of art, but this does not call for 
adherence to a flag or a chamber of com- 
merce, but to brains—and without being an 
artist, I shall some day write an essay on the 
American contribution to this field. 

“Here’s the real milk of the French cocoa- 
nut. The French price for ultramarine blue 
per studio tube is $1.40; the materials in the 


View from Southeast with Hudson River to the Left. Architects: Allen, Collens & Willis of Boston. 


the north, in the manner of that at St. Tros 
phine at Arles. To the west of the Cuxa 
cloister will be two Gothic rooms, from the” 
second of which a stairway will descend to a 
chapel which is to be modeled after the small 
13th century chapel at Carcassone and the | 
Lady Chapel at Monsempron in central France. © 
Beyond the Cuxa cloisters the architects havé 
planned the hall for the “Hunt of the Unicorn” 
tapestries, whose subjects are: “The Start of 
the Hunt,” “The Unicorn at the Fountain,” % 
“The Unicorn Attempts Escape,” “The Unie © 
corn Defends Himself,’ “The Unicorn Is” 
Wounded or Killed and Brought to the Lady # 
of the Castle,” and “The Unicorn in Captivity,” 3 
At the lower level the -capitals from the 
cloister of Bonnefort-en-Comminges will face™ 
the garden, surrounded by a retaining wall. Ti 
the east of the garden the Trie cloister 
front on a court from which a 15th centuf 
Gothic chapel with windows from the refectom 
of Sens will rise. Administration offices will 
be located in the tower. : 
The Cloisters will display chiefly architec? 
tural material from the Romanesque and” 
Gothic periods; the cloisonné enamels, metal= 
work and ivories remaining at the Central Park | 
building of the Metropolitan Museum. 


grind do not exceed five cents in cost. The ™ 
same mathematics applies for the Mars colors} © 
The most expensive imported cadmium yellows 
will not make the manufacturer’s cost per tubé ~ 
run over 25 cents, though the French prod- 
ucts demand $2.25. The cadmium reds, cost- 
ing very little more, milk the painter for $3.00, 7 
Alizarines, either domestic or foreign, make a 
tube cost 12 cents—and the French price is] 
$1.40. And so I could go through the rest} 
of the agonizing list.” i 


Braboe of Franee Exhibits i 
The French painter, Braboe, is having hil 
first exhibition at the Marie Sterner Galleries} 


New York, during April, consisting mostly of 
landscapes and figure subjects. 
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